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Foreword 


‘When, in April 1982, I got transferred to Orissa, I looked upon 
myself as an unfortunate exile. But after living in that beautiful 
province for a number of years, my early misgivings vanished. 1 
stayed in Orissa for seven years. The land charmed me so much 
that I became emotionally attached to it. So, when I had to leave 
Orissa, I did so with a heavy heart.’ 


The above is an excerpt from the introduction to a book written 
in Bengali by Jatindra Mohan Singh (1858-1937). The title of the 
book is Udishyara Chitra. It bears an English subtitle: Sketches 
of Orissa, or An Ethnographical Study of Orissa. It was published 
in 1310 sal or 1903 A.D. Although the Bengali and English titles 
indicate that the book is a fact-based document, it has unmistakable 
novelistic qualities and, as the author says, ‘It presents facts draped 
with fiction’. 


Of course, the ‘book is a document, a map and offers an account 
of social and cultural life in Orissa in nineteenth century. But here, 
facts have been embedded in a narrative. The theme of the book 
finds expression through the medium of a plot. This is what raises 
the book above the level of the presentation of mere facts and 
endows it qualities one usually associates with a novel, a fictional 
narrative. With the publication in 1864 of Hutom Pyanchar Naksa, 
writings of this kind had gained popularity in Bengal. These were 
initially animated by a satiric intent, but later got transformed under 
the influence of Rabindranath Tagore and acquired a descriptive 
character. Writers of such narratives found a platform in magazines 
such as Sadhana and Bharati. Jatindra Mohan’s Udishyara 
Chitra is a major contribution to this tradition and assumes immense 
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significance in the context of the complex and shifting relationship 
between Bengal and Orissa in nineteenth century. 


The book consists of three parts. The first two parts contain 
six chapters each, while the third contains nine chapters and a 
postscript. Each of the three parts revolve round one major 
character. Three characters - a moneylender, a zemindar and a 
king are introduced one after another and their decline and fall are 
dramatised. The life of a poor peasant links the three parts with 
each other. As the narrative unfolds the reader comes to be 
acquainted with various places in Orissa, its various institutions 
and customs and with different character types one comes across 
in the province. 


A poor peasant called Mani Nayak lives in village Nilakanthapur 
in Khurda subdivision. He approaches Pankaj Sahu, the village 
moneylender, for a loan in order to get his daughter, Nila married. 
The moneylender’s son, Bimbadhar takes advantage Mani Nayak’s 
vulnerability and tries to outrage Nila’s modesty. Rather than take 
Bimbadhar to task, fellow-villagers of Mani Nayak excommunicate 
him. Feeling utterly helpless, Mani Nayak goes to the tyrannical 
zemindar of Kodandpur, Birabhadra Mardharaj and complains 
against them. Birabhadra exports money from the moneylender 
under the pretext of redressing Mani Nayak’s grievances. A few 
days later, he is attacked and fatally wounded by a bear during a 
hunting expedition. Before dying, he wills fifty thousand rupees to 
his beloved daughter, Shobha and leaves Babaji Narottam Das as 
the executor of the will. Sobha’s stepmother, Suryamani conspires 
to marry her off to her brother’s son. Abhiram, the husband of 
Sobha’s friend, Champa, brings a marriage proposal from the prince 
of Kanakpur, Nabaghon. Nabaghan’s father, a lecherous, pleasure- 
loving king, has died leaving his kingdom heavily in debt. Nabaghan 
is an educated, virtuous young man. He marries Sobha, and pays 
off his debt with Abhiram’s help. With the fifty thousand rupees 
he has received from Sobha as dowry he sets up an ‘agricultural 
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store’ for the benefit of peasants. Mani Nayak gets his daughter 
married and comes and settles in Kanakpur. 


This storyline enables the author to present a sketch of the 
Orissa of his times and provide insights into the general character 
of the Oriya people. It can safely be described as a very successful 
realistic regional novel in Bangla. Writing a regional novel is not 
possible unless one feels a genuine affection for a particular region, 
for its people and its culture and sheds every tendency to patronize 
them. Of course, one comes across all these qualities in Udishyara 
Chitra. But what renders the book even more remarkable is 
Jatindra Mohan’s realism and his narrative style. The narrative is 
peppered with Oriya words, Oriya proverbs, dialogues in Oriya 
and even quotations from Oriya songs and literary texts. His powers 
of observation are everywhere evident in his vivid description of 
places, institutions, manners, customs, food and professions. 


Towards the close of the 19® century, most educated Bengalis 
looked upon Oriyas with ill-concealed contempt. To them, Oriyas 
were no better than a race of cooks and palanquin-bearers. 
However, in Jatindra Mohan’s book these attitudes are conspicuous 
by their absence. At places, he does undertake a comparison 
between the Oriya way of life and the Bengali, but his aim is never 
to demonstrate the superiority of the latter. He simply seeks to 
highlight essential differences in the two life-styles. That the author 
made a sincere attempt to rise above narrow-minded prejudices is 
evident in his confession: ‘Orissa is not my birthplace. 1 have 
often had to gather information from others. It is therefore possible 
that I’d get things wrong. Be so kind as to point out errors in my 
account. 1°11 take care to remove these.’ This embodies the spirit 
of a realistic regional novel. Jatindra Mohan has written many 
books in Bangla. But Udishyara Chitra is the best of his literary 
works. I cannot do better than quote what Rabindranath Tagore 
says of this book: 
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The author knows Orissa intimately. One does not understand 
a place simply by living there for a long time. Only a few are 
possessed of the power of understanding a place. How many people 
really know their villages or their own country well? An alert mind 
and an all-seeing imagination is a rare gift from God. Again, not 
everyone who knows something well can make others understand 
it. Jatindra Babu is blessed with the ability to understand things as 
well as the ability to help others understand them. 


Although Udishyara Chitra is a Bangla novel, it remains an 
indispensable source-book for every student of Orissan society, 
history and culture. While describing a palm tree, the author talks 
about the various ways in which its leaves are used in Orissa. 
Similarly, an analysis of the impact of the 1866 famine and the 
settlement of land is woven into a conversation between two close 
friends. Readers find many opportunities in the novel of gathering 
factual information on the legal arrangements prevailing at the time, 
monasteries, village schools, marriage rituals and Bhagabat rooms 
in village. The author’s claim that he is sketching the portrait of a 
society is certainly a valid one. 


It will not be out of place here to mention that, around the time 
Udishyara Chitra appeared on the literary scene, a major novel 
in Oriya, Chha Mana Athaguntha had already been published. 
Like Udishyara Chitra, Chha Mana Athaguntha, too, seeks to 
paint a picture of contemporary Oriya society and present a gallery 
of character portraits. One feels that both the writers seek to 
depict the same social world in their fiction; but the ways in which 
they chose to do so are strikingly different. Fakir Mohan’s attitude 
towards the society which he explores in his fiction is an involved 
one for he himself belongs to it. Jatindra Mohan’s attitude to Oriya 
society is detached. The impulse to explain, to describe, not irony, 
dominates his narrative. It is not animated by an urge to reform 
society. Realism does not play in his novel a critical function; it 
seeks to provide documentary details which add up to a convincing 
picture of a society. But what really sets the book apart, makes it 
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unique is its refusal to glorify the Bengali influence on Oriya society 
and culture. On occasions, he even laments the absence of certain 
institutions in Bengal, institutions such as Bhagabat rooms which 
vitalize and nourish Oriya culture. True, Udishyara Chitra has 
not been shaped by the consummate craftsmanship which goes 
into the making of Chha Mana. Its strength lies in its concern 
with facts about social life in Orissa in the nineteenth century. 


Chha Mana constructs a many-layered complex narrative 
whereas Udishyara Chitra sets out to rigorously map a Social 
world using certain fictional devices. Reading these two novels 
together, and studying them from a comparative critical prospective 
will therefore open up exciting new possibilities. 


Khageswar Mohapatra 
Formerly Professor 
Department of Oriya 
Visva Bharati, Santiniketan 
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Introduction 


When, in April 1892, I got transferred to Orissa, I looked upon 
myself as an unfortunate exile. But after living in that beautiful province 
for a number of years, my early misgivings vanished. I stayed in Orissa 
for seven years. The land charmed me so much that I became 
emotionally attached to it. So, when I had to leave Orissa, I did so with 
a heavy heart. 


I visited many places and came in contact with many people during 
these seven years. I collected many facts and recorded them in my 
notebook. My relation and friend Sri Kiran Chandra Basu (then a 
lawyer in Jessore), a great lover of literature, read a few of the entries 
in my notebook and appreciated my endeavour to maintain a diary. 
After some time, I wondered what I should do with this diary. A friend 
of mine advised me to write a history of Orissa. But I had not collected 
facts about ancient Orissa. I had only written down in my diary what 
I had seen. So I could not act on his advice. Afterwards I wrote an 
article on the situation of Orissa and got it published in a monthly 
magazine. My article attracted the attention of the editor of Bharati, 
Srimati Sarala Devi, a learned and far-sighted person. At her request, 
initiative and encouragement, this book came to be written. 


I have tried to present a picture of what Orissa was like when I 
was serving there. Some of the characters in the book have real men 
and women as their models and some are off-springs of my own 
imagination. But they are all real and based on truth. I would console 
my friend who asked me to write a history of Orissa saying that, if the 
present picture of the society is a part of history, my book will help one 
who wants to write a history of Orissa. On that account, many novels 
based on the existing social practices of their time can be said to have 
laid the foundation for future history. 
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My friend in Orissa, Sti Rajkishore Das, B. L. Deputy Collector, 
helped me by giving me an account of social mores and practices of 
Orissa. Another friend, Sri Dinesh Chandra Sen, the famous litterateur 
has arranged for the printing of this book. I acknowledge my deep 
indebtedness to them. Finally, I humbly say that Orissa is not the 
place of my birth. On many occasions I have collected information 
through others. So it may not be surprising if ] have committed mistakes. 
I would gladly acknowledge my mistakes and, should these be pointed 
out to me, I will sincerely try to correct them. 


Sri Jatindra Mohan Singh 
4, Aswina, 1310 sal (1902) 
Manikganj 
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FIRST PART 
Chapter -I 
Nilakanthapur 


Khurdha is a sub-division of Puri district. This part of the country 
is full of small hillocks; its natural beauty is very pleasant and charming. 
The small mounds are covered with forests which make them look 
deep blue. When the verdant land all round is full of green crops, 
from a distance all these small hills look like waves. Where do these 
waves rise? In the blue sky or in the green fields? 


To the east of Khurdha sub-division lies a village called 
Nilkanthapur at the foot of a small hill. The southern part of the 
village is covered by dense forests. A hillock rears its head from the 
middle of the forests. Beyond the northern end of the jungle, spread 
extensive arable land and to its north, there is a settlement of the 
people called “Basati” from the east of the village to the west. Two 
or three mango, bamboo, palm and tamarind trees stand around every 
house. As one approaches the village from the field, one comes across 
a banyan tree; under the tree there stands a stone, bearing marks of 
vermilion paste. This is the image of the village deity, Batamangla. 


To the eyes of a Bengali, houses standing side by side in the village 
present something of a novelty. A village in Orissa is just like a small 
lane in a town. A road called Rajadanda or Gramadanda runs through 
the middle of the village. The dwellings lie so close to each other that 
it is difficult to say where one house ends and another begins. But the 
entrance to each house makes it clear that each family has a separate 
house in this village. From the eastern end of the Rajadanda of the 
village another road branches off and runs towards the north. 
However, it does not cover a great distance; it peters out after two 
or three houses. There is a small cottage in the middle of the village, 
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which belongs to all the residents. This is called the Bhagabat room 
of the village. Villagers assemble here every evening to listen to 
readings from the Bhagabat and also engage in gossiping about others. 
A village without a Bhagabat Room is not considered a village worth 
the name. The walls of the houses are made of mud and the roofs are 
made of straw. 


About a hundred families live in Nikanthapur. Out of these, four 
are brahmin; two families are karan; seven families belong to the behera 
caste, two families to the oilman caste, one family to the barber caste, 
two families to the carpenter caste, one family to the washerman 
caste and the rest to the khandayat and cultivator caste. The brahmins 
engage themselves in priestly duties such as conducting the worship 
of gods. The karans engage themselves in study and are employed as 
writers and in other services under zamindars and moneylenders. They 
are similar to kayastas in Bengal. The milkmen deal in milk and milk 
products. They graze cows and buffaloes. They also work as palanquin 
bearers. Besides performing tasks allotted to them under the traditional 
division of labour, they also work as servants in far-off places. The 
profession of members of the carpenter caste is carpentry; but they 
also deal in iron. One brother may be a carpenter and another may be 
a blacksmith. Similarly, the professional work of a washerman is 
twofold: to wash clothes, and to hew and saw wood. If a person 
belonging to a caste other than the washerman caste has to cut down 
a mango tree to obtain firewood, he can cut the root and branches of 
the tree; but, for the sawing of timber, he will have to approach a 
washerman. If anyone except the washerman does this work he 
loses his caste. Rules regarding caste-based work are very rigid in 
Orissa. If a man from one caste adopts the profession of another 
caste, he loses his caste. However these days, these rules are not as 
rigid as they used to be. 

The word “khandayat” has been derived from the word “khanda” 
or “khara” (falchion). The khandayats, as it appears, were a fighting 
caste at the time of the invasion of Orissa by Marathas. But many 
years back, they broke the falchion and made a ploughshare out of it. 
Most of them are now farmers. Those among them who get rich, 
enter into matrimonial relations with karans. They are gradually being 
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upgraded to a higher caste. Widow-marriage is permitted among the 
khandayats. However, when they are raised to the karan caste, widow 
marriage is not allowed. 


A few families live near the field at the southern end of the village. 
One of these belongs to the kandra caste. The kandras are guardsmen. 
They also steal if they get an opportunity. (However, I do not claim 
that all kandras are thieves). The other two families are bauri by 
caste. They belong to the labouring classes. They live on their labour. 
Generally, their earnings range from nothing to ten annas every day. 
Otherwise, they get paddy in exchange of the cash to which they are 
entitled. The remaining two families belong to the chamar caste. They 
do not make or mend shoes, which is the job of a cobbler in Orissa. 
They make mats from leaves of palm trees and also sell palmleaves. 
They make tadi, a country liquor from the juice of date palm trees. 
People in Orissa find it hard to belive that gur (a kind of jaggery) can 
be made out of the juice of date palm trees. There is a healthy 
contempt for the date palm trees in Orissa. The people of Orissa 
abhor intoxicating drinks. For this reason, they look upon the date 
palm tree with distaste because liquor is made from its juice. A high 
caste Oriya will not even touch a date-palm tree, not to speak of 
drinking the juice of a palm tree. If a palm tree happens to grow near 
the house of a brahmin, he immediately calls a chamar or a bauri and 
gets it cut down and removed from the vicinity of his house. The 
chamars, bauris and kandras are untouchables; if anyone touches an 
untouchable, he has to take a bath to purify himself. This explains why 
their houses are situated at a distance from houses belonging to upper- 
caste villagers. The situation of the washerman is also the same. 


It is the beginning of the month of Chaitra. With the advent of 
spring, all kinds of wild flowers have blossomed and on the hill and in 
the forest of Nilakanthapur and spread their fragrance. Even non- 
flowring trees have put outnew leaves to honour spring, the king of all 
seasons. The soft and sweet air heavy with the scent of forest flowers 
is blowing softly into the village, carrying with it the cries of peacocks 
roaming in the forest. It is still early in the day, but the heat of the sun 
has already become unbearable. Its scorching rays have burnt the 
grass in the fields, leaving them dry. The sands all around have become 
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hot like burning embers. The banyan tree which stands at the end of 
the village is now laden with green leaves and presents a picture of 
extraordinary beauty and charm. It appears as if the deep dark colour 
of the tree has melted in the heat of the sun and turned a sweet blue. 
The green and tender leaves have grown brighter in the light of the 
radiant sun. Their brightness dims even the brightness of the satin 
dress worn by English women for a dance. 


Now, as the breeze gently shakes the branches of the banyan 
tree, the play of light and shadow makes it look exceedingly beautiful. 
When the wind blows through the mango tree, which stands nearby, 
its dry blossoms fall on the ground in a shower. The crowns of bamboos, 
bent under the weight of the leaves, start dancing too. The long tresses 
of the tamarind tree rise and fall like waves. The new leaves of the 
palm tree soaring into the sky begins to tremble. 


Oh, palm tree! Why are you in such misery? The poets of Bengal 
compare you with a monk wearing matted hair. Why is your head 
almost completely shaven in this land? Do you love to imitate the 
people of this land because you are born here? No, no. That is not 
true. You have raised your head high and fixed your eyes on the 
limitless expanse of the sky. This indicates your high aspirations. Is it 
possible for you to imitate small men? Your shaven head is also a sign 
of your greatness. You serve the people of Orissa by ungrudginingly 
giving them all the leaves of your body. Your leaves are the means of 
livelihood of three classes of people in Orissa: chamars cut your leaves 
and make tats to be used by women to preserve their modesty; karans 
make a living by using your leaves for the purpose of writing. Brahmins 
make a living by reading out scriptures written on your leaves. Without 
your leaves, how would the zamindar maintain his accounts; how would 
the moneylender keep his records; where will people get their pautis 
from, how would panchayats record their proceedings; how would 
children learn their lessons; how would old people read the Bhagabat; 
how would worldly people order their affairs, and, above all, how would 
lovers write love letters? Would the farmer trying to raise the ridges 
around his plot of land in the driving rain sing joyfully in a loud voice if 
he does not have a hat made from your leaves on his head? Not only 
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that. The famous poet of Orissa, Upendra Bhanj once said proudly of 
his mastery of diction: 


“I take shelter at the feet of Kalidas and Dinakrushna, 
On the heads of other poets, I lay my feet.” 


Could he ever have expressed himself with such arrogance if his 
poems were not written on your leaves? The poet Jagannath Das, 
who is the Kalidas of Orissa, is another example. His Srimad 
Bhagabat, written in verse in Oriya, inspires devotion among all classes 
of people, from the king living in a place to a farmer inhabiting a cottage. 
He has achieved undying fame. How could he ever have authored his 
priceless book if palm leaves had not been there? The treasure of 
knowledge of the Aryans, their history, the very foundation of Aryan 
religion, the Vedas and the Vedantas written on palm leaves still survive, 
having escaped the ravages of time. O, palm tree! This is no mean 
achievement. So you are the greatest of all trees; you are indeed, the 
most splendid. See, a crow is flying slowly towards you so that it can 
sit on your head and look in all four directions to find out where it can 
find food. You have allowed even a crow to sit on you. 


The crow comes, sits on the head of the tree and caws — ‘ka’ — 
‘ka’, when it sees something. Hearing his ear-piercing sound, a cuckoo 
hides his bright colourful body among the blue leaves of the banyan 
tree and starts singing sweetly ~— ‘cooh’, ‘cooh’. The sound ‘cooh’ 
stirs the leaves of the tree. It fills the air with sweetness. The sound 
finally dissolves into the blue sky. Amonkey sitting on the neighbouring 
mango tree is devouring the green blossoms with immense pleasure. 
Hearing the ‘cooh’ — ‘cooh’ sound he jumps suddenly from the tree to 
another, crying ‘hoop’ ‘hoop’. The fat black old bull of the village 
(there is a sacred bull in every village) lying in the cool shade of the 
banyan tree was chewing cud, its eyes half-closed; it opens its eyes 
after hearing the sound and expresses its displeasure to the monkey 
for making such an unpleasant sound. Two oxen tied to the plough are 
now approaching the tree, dragging the plough, behind them noisily. A 
farmer, stick in one hand, smoking a pika drives them before him. He 
is Mani Nayak. 
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Chapter —II 
The House of Chintamani Nayak 


“Oh, scoundrels, you are harassing your master. Let the witch do 
something terrible to you.” 


The oxen yoked to the plough came and stood under the banyan 
tree. There is no knowing if they came there drawn by the cool shade 
or by the presence of the old bull, one of their own relatives. This is 
why Mani Nayak addressed the former with such sweet words as 
has been cited above. But the stupid farmer had no idea, that if his 
curse would take effect, it would harm only him. It was only he who 
would suffer the results of the curse, for the literal meaning of the 
above - quoted words are: You, scoundrels, you eat your master (the 
master of the oxen is none other than the farmer himself): Let the 
witch devour you. (If this comes to pass whose loss will it be?). 


Whatever may be the meaning of the curse, the block-headed 
oxen did not undersrand it at all. They did not budge even after the 
abuse meant for them was translated into the action of thrashing them 
with the stick. Anyway, Mani Nayak reached home driving his oxen 
before him. 


The village stretches from east to west. The path running north 
from the field joins the village path. The house of Mani Nayak lies in 
the middle of the village near the Bhagabat room. He arrived in front 
of his house, taking the bullocks down the village path and called out, 
‘Nila’ — ‘Nila’. An eighteen year old girl came out and stood at the 
doorstep. It was clear that she was busy making cakes from cow- 
dung, for her hands were smeared with it. 


Mani said, “Nila, tether the bullocks. Where is your mother?” 


Nila said, “She has gone to the market and has not returned yet.” 
She ran up to the bullocks and, unyoking them, tethered to posts in a 
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shady place and gave them some straw to eat. Meanwhile, Chintamani 
sat on the veranda, stretching his legs and started smoking a pika. 


It was almost mid-day and was terribly hot. The shadows of houses 
had covered a part of that wide lane. One or two branches of the 
coconut tree swayed in the gentle breeze. A woman was pulling water 
from a well located in the middle of the lane. As she did so, her 
bronze bangles made the sound ‘jhan’ ‘jhan’. Chintamani told her, 
“Oh Rama’s mother, sprinkle a little water on the path; the air is full of 
dust.” Rama’s mother then poured out two jugs of water on the 
parched dusty lane. A soft breeze blew and brought sweet relief to 
Chintamani Nayak’s sweat-soked body. Nila brought him a bucket of 
water and a towel. He washed his hands, face, mouth and legs. Then 
he wiped his face with the towel. He felt refreshed. Now his wife, 
Jhumpa, a small basket on her head, entered the house smoking a bidi. 
There were a few small earthen pots in the basket. Chintamani asked 
her, “What have you brought from the market?” 


Jhumpa: “What can I bring after all? 1 could not get anything. I 
took only two seers of black grams to the market, which fetched only 
six paise. I bought oil worth two paise, betel-nut worth two paise and 
bitter gourd cost me another two paise.” 


Chinta said, “Give me a little oil. Let me rub it on my body. Oh, 
what a hot day!” 


At this time Nila came in and said, “Oh, Mother! Where is my 
turmeric paste? There is not even a little of it to rub my body with.” 


Jhumpa said, “There was not even a paise left today. I will bring 
some from the next weekly market. I had only two seers of black 
gram to sell.” 


Whule this conversation was going on, Chentamani brought a little 
castor oil from the pot and began to rub the same on his body. Then, 
a towel thrown across his shoulder, he went to have a wash. ‘Wash’ 
meant only washing the legs and the face. Nobody washes his head 
except on occasions such as a bath at a place of pilgrimage and at the 
time of the sradha ceremony held for one’s deceased father. Women 
wash their heads sometimes. Before combing and plaiting their hair, 
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women rub it with ghee. When this ghee gives off a bad smell, they 
wash their heads. 


There is a pond at the northern end of the village. The pond goes 
nearly dry during the month of Chaitya. Mani Nayak went to this pond 
to have a wash. Cows, buffaloes and humans - all bathed in the same 
pond. Its water had turned yellowish with the turmeric washed from 
the bodies of women. The remains of twigs used as toothbrushes lay 
in a heap by the bathing ghat. There are three wells in the village; 
people used the water of these for drinking purposes. It didn’t appear 
that they had any objections to drinking water from this pond. 


Mani Nayak has gone to take a bath. While he is away, we can 
make a survey of his house and introduce to the readers members of 
his family. 


Chintamani Nayak is an ordinary farmer. He is khandayat by 
caste. He owns three acres of land, a plough and a pair of bullocks. 
He has a cow, which gives one fourth of a seer of milk every day. She 
is all skins and bones. A majority of the cows in Orissa are like her. 
Little grass grows in the fields; and most of the grazing land has been 
brought under cultivation. The cows do not get enough straw to eat at 
home for straw is used to thatch houses. What is the way out for 
them? Besides two bullocks and a cow, Mani Nayak has a wife, a 
daughter and two sons. Nila is not yet married; she is the daughter of 
her mother by her first husband. Hari Nayak, the elder brother of 
Mani Nayak, was the father of Nila. After Hani’s death, Mani married 
the wife of his elder brother respecting the custom of his caste. Jhumpa 
got two sons by Mani Nayak. Raghua, the eldest, is eight years old. 
He has taken out the cow to graze her in the jungle. The younger one 
is six months’ old; he is now sleeping in the room. 


Needless to say, Mani Nayak has a mud house with a thatched 
roof. The house is oblong and runs from north to south; the main 
entrance is on the northern side, leaving an open space near the lane. 
Since the entrance is very narrow, one has to bend one’s neck while 
entering. The door of the gate is made of wood. The gate is on the 
eastern side if one approaches it from the middle of the house. There 
are two stone slabs at the base of the veranda in front of the main 
gate. The stone slabs act as a sort of staircase. However, the veranda 
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is so low that there is no need for using it. The veranda is one and a 
half feet wide and is as long as 1s required for sitting purposes. The 
veranda lies below a mud wall, which is decorated with drawings of 
flowers, creepers, leaves and men using paste made of rice-powder. 
To go inside the house from the main gate, one has to pass through a 
small room. On its northern side there lies a big room. Both are living 
rooms, the big one is meant for the members of his family and the 
small one is set apart for the cows. A mud wall separates these two 
rooms; it appears that one room hasbeen divided into two parts by a 
mud wall. Access to the courtyard is through the small room. The 
courtyard is a very small one —it is enclosed by mud walls on all sides, 
which do not let in air. Besides the main gate, there is also a small gate 
in the backyard of the house. In addition to two living rooms, there is 
another living room having a thatched roof, adjoining the wall of the 
backyard. This room is set apart for Mini Nayak’s daughter, Nila. 
There are a few earthen jars in the room. There is no room on the 
eastern side of the wall. It has a thatched roof, which has been damaged 
or partially washed away by the rains; on the eastern side, there is a 
thatched roof of the neighbour. Another room adjoins the wall of the 
western side, which is the kitchen with a veranda. There is a wooden 
husking paddle for pounding paddy. This veranda joins the veranda of 
the small living room. There is a small door in between Nila’s living 
room and the kitchen. This joins the southern part of the house. The 
entire house is surrounded by walls leaving an inner courtyard called 
khanja. 


Each of these rooms has only one door. These doors open into the 
courtyard. Only the cowshed has two doors. One faces the courtyard 
and the other the forecourt. There are no windows in any of the rooms. 
The air is everywhere. What is the need for windows? 


The oblong piece of land behind the house and the courtyard is 
called bari. Two heaps of ash stand at its tail end. There are holes in 
the middle of the heap, which is filled with rotting cow dung. The cow 
dung mixed with the ash serves as manure. The usefulness of cow 
dung for agricultural purposes has to be accepted; apparently there 
are two opinions on the beneficial aspects from a hygienic point of 
view: the “pleasant” smell of the rotten cow dung fills the house 
whenever the southern wind blows in. The back wall of the house is 
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pasted with cakes of cow dung, which are used as fuel. Besides, 
three banana plants, four brinjal plants, a bittergourd creeper and some 
other vegetable plants grow in the backyard. There is a row of Indian 
marigold and a jasmine plants which have come into flower. The 
flowers enhance the beauty of the braids of hair of the farmer’s 
daughter every evening. 


Mani Nayak’s wife, Jhumpa, is about 40 years’ old; she is dark- 
complexioned and short-statured, but very strong and stout. Her hands 
are adorned with two bangles of bell metal, each weighing about one 
and a half seers. It is heard that this set of ornaments can be used 
both for defensive and offensive purposes, as and when necessary, in 
a fight between a husband and his wife. It seems to me that no other 
omaments of women in the world are as useful as this; all other 
ornaments are no more than omaments. Jhumpa wears a coral 
necklace around her neck and anklets on her feet. Her hands are 
tattooed. She wears a red-bordered coarse cotton saree measuring 
one and a half cubit, and the end border of the saree is about one cubit 
wide. The saree reaches down to her knees; a part of it is tucked 
between her two legs. It appears as if the saree has remained 
unwashed for three months. The top-knot on head of the farmer’s 
looks beautiful, resembling the top of a hill. The top-knot on the head 
of a man is horizontal in Orissa; that on the head of woman is 
perpendicular. The readers who do not know English will forgive me. 
I could not resist the temptation of using these two English words. If 
the words are translated into Bengali they would mean that top-knot 
on the head of woman is raised towards the sky, while that on the 
head of a man is kept parallel to the ground. 


Wearing make-up and constant rubbing of turmeric paste on her 
skin, has made Nila look somewhat fairer. Her youth is blossoming. 
She wears her saree just like her mother does and her saree bore 
turmeric stains. A part of the saree covers the top-knot on her head. 
(Unmarried girls cover their heads in their father’s houses in Orissa). 
Besides bell-metal bangles, she wears a set of bangles made of 
red earth round the wrists of her hands. There are anklets on her 
feet. She wears a nose-ring and two copper ear-rings. Like her 
mother, she too wears a necklace. Two rings adorn two fingers of 
her right hand; on each of the rings is carved the design of a parasol. 
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Mani Nayak returned after taking bath. He drew a bucket of water 
from the well nearby and poured some water on the tulsi plant growing 
on the main platform in front of the house and bowed before it with 
folded hands. Nila came and gave him a coarse dirty cloth and a bag. 
Wearing that cloth and carrying a water-filled tumbler, Mani Nayak 
sat on the wooden seat and opened the bag. First, he brought out a 
little sandal paste and rubbed a bit of it on his ears, nose, forehead, 
arms and on the two sides of his chest and then saw his face in a 
mirror. Afterwards, he washed his hand and brought out prasad of 
Lord Jagannath consisting of some dried rice and a dry tulsi leaf and 
said, “O great Lord! Lord of Nilachal, end my miseries — Oh 
Gouranga.” Saying this, he prostrated himself on the ground and ate 
prasad. After this, he got up and washed his hands. 


By this time, the farmer’s wife had prepared a curry of bitter 
gourd, which she had brought from the market. She put the rice and 
the curry in a bowl and asked Mani Nayak to come and eat. His food 
had been served in the bedroom. Mani Nayak went inside. 


It has been stated earlier that there is only one door which opened 
from inside. Even when this door is opened the room remains dark 
even at mid-day. The only place, which receives a little light lies near 
the door. If one observes carefully, one can see a rolled up thick mat 
leaning against the wall. There is a raised place, which is about three 
cubits long and about two cubits wide. Mani Nayak and his wife 
sleep there on the mat. Their pillows are made of straw. They sleep 
here in summer as well as in winter. However, during winter a coarse 
chaddar, old cloth and a quilt are spread on the mat. And another rush 
mat is used as a quilt. As winter is already over, the quilt has been 
rolled up and hung from the ceiling. Three baskets made of bamboo, 
and a few earthen jars are kept in one corner of the room. A few 
earthen jars are kept suspended from a peg on the wall. A wooden 
box lies at one end of the room. Three pieces of old cloth hang on a 
rope. All these comprise the furniture of this room. A big bell metal 
bowl full of rice is kept in the eastern corner of the room. It is a big 
heap of Pakhal (The rice soaked in water is called ‘Pakhal’). A little 
curry of bitter gourd is poured on the heap of rice. If I were Kalidas, 
I would have said: it looks like a black mark on the face of the fullmoon. 
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However, the rice does not look as white as the full moon; the 
colour of coarse rice is reddish. There is some coarse salt on the 
plate and also a green chilli. A piece of wood serves as a seat. 
Nobody knows for how long this has been serving as a seat and 
for how long it will go on being used as such. A pot full of water 
stands on the left side of the plate. 


The quantity of rice on the plate may lead the readers to think 
that Mani Nayak, his wife and his daughter, eat together. But they 
will be mistaken if they do so. Though farmers in Orissa follow 
civilized people in Europe in matters of widow re-marriage, marrying 
at a young age, of letting women go to the market and smoke, men 
and women of this community do not sit together to eat. They are 
still behind the Europeans in this regard. The rice on the plate is 
meant for Mani Nayak alone. It is doubtful whether even this 
amount of rice will suffice for him. 


Mani comes in and sits down on the wooden seat. He takes a 
little water from the pot and sprinkles it on the food. He puts a 
handful of rice into his mouth; he also takes a pinch of salt with it. 
He puts in a little curry of bitter gourd into his mouth. The people 
of Orissa do not mix salt, dal and curry with rice before eating. In 
Bengal, we first mix them on the plate and then eat. Mani Nayak 
eats up the curry. But more than half of the rice remains uneaten 
on the plate. Then his wife gives him a piece of dried mango. (It 
has been kept from the previous year). He eats the remaining rice 
with a chilli and the piece of dried mango. In the end, he collects 
a handful of rice from all over the plate and washes it down with 
water from the pot. 


Most people in Orissa eat rice with a little curry. They hardly 
get any fish. Anyone who can afford it eats dry fish. Only rich 
people can afford to have rice and dal every day. The question of 
drinking milk simply does not arise. A majority of the people of 
Orissa eat watered rice at lunchtime. (The rice is cooked the 
previous night). For lunch, they prepare only curry; a part of it is 
kept aside for dinner. Thus they cook rice and prepare curry only 
once in a day. So, without dal, curry and other delicacies, they fill 
their bellies with only rice. This explains why they eat a huge 
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quantity of rice. But there are still many people in Orissa who 
don’t get to eat a full meal even once a day. 


As we were busy describing the lunch of Mani, we could not lend 
our ears to the conversation that was going on between Mani and his 
wife while Mani was having his midday meal. Of course, as Mani 
was busy of putting rice into his mouth, he could not say much. Anyway, 
what he said, while eating is, “Has Raghua eaten his meal?” 


Wife: “Nila knows. I had gone to the market, so I don’t know.” 
Nila was standing in the courtyard and she said, “He ate a while ago.” 


Mani: “Why did you give me so much rice? Have you kept some 
for both of you?” 


Wife: “You eat, we have kept something for ourselves.” 
Mani: “At what price do paddy and rice sell in the market?” 


Wife: “The price was up today. Paddy sold at fifteen seers a 
rupee.” 


Mani: (after drinking a little water), “Is that so; but the rice that 
we have will not last for more than two or three months. What shall 
we eat after three months?” 


Wife: “If it can last us till the early variety of paddy is harvested 
(Biali). .-..” 

Mani: “That is a long way off: this rice can be harvested only in 
the month of Bhadra. We have planted only one acre of land with this 
veriety of paddy. It seems to me that I have to borrow paddy from the 
landlord this year, too.” 


Wife: “You may borrow or you may not. Don’t forget that you 
have to marry Nila off this year. An astrologer has told me that there 
are auspicious dates of marriage only in the month of Baisakh, after 
which we will not find a single auspicious date this year.” 


Mani: “I know, but what can I do? A few days back, mother 
passed away. I have already borrowed fifteen rupees from the 
moneylender to perform the sradha ceremony; how can I get more 
money now?” 
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Wife: “But this duty is inescapable. It has to be done. Our daughter 
will turn eighteen in the month of Magha. Who knows what may 
happen after that? You should arrange money by mortgaging one acre 
of land.” 


Mani: “Oh, that is not easy. If I mortgage the land, what shall we 
eat? I will go to the moneylender today. Let us see if something can 
be done.” 


Meanwhile, the baby boy woke up from sleep and started crying. 
When Nila’s marriage was being discussed, it seems, she suddenly 
felt hungry and started eating her food in the kitchen. There was only 
one more plate in the house. Her mother started breastfeeding the 
child. He is very hungry, the cow gives only one-fourth of a seer of 
milk; how can he live on only that? Sometimes, roasted rice was 
made into a powder and mixed with water and the child was fed this. 
By this time, Mani Nayak had finished his meal and gone to the 
backyard of the house to wash his hands and mouth. Afterwards, he 
brought a pouch of betel leaves and sat on the thick mat made of 
coconut leaves. Meanwhile, his wife had laid the baby on the lap of 
Nila and ate off her husband’s plate. 


Mani opened the pouch and brought out a tin box. There were a 
few betel leaves in one part of the box and a quantity of quick lime in 
the other. He took out a cutter to chop the betel nuts while rubbing 
quick lime on the betel leaf. Bhagi (Bhagawan) Sui came in a bullock 
cart and called him. 


The house of Bhagi Sui adjoined the western side of Mani Nayak’s 
house. Bhagi tethered the oxen to a post in a shady place, after 
unyoking them from the cart. Mani called his daughter, who came out 
and gave him a wooden seat. Bhagi brought out a big half-burnt bidi 
from the sash of his waist and lighted it. As for Mani, he put the betel 
leaf and the betel nut into his mouth and also lighted a bidi. They fell 
into talk: 


Mani: “What did you take to the market in your cart?” 


Bhag: “The landlord had a good quantity of old rice, almost rotten, 
these were taken in the cart and sold off in the market.” 


Mani: “At what price?” 
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Bhagi: “Four seers a rupee. You could have bought some.” 


Mani: “Brother, where is the money? I borrowed twenty-six rupees 
to perform the sradha of my mother. I have also taken fifteen rupees 
from the moneylender at an interest of one anna a rupee per month. 
Have you ever heard of anyone charging such high rate of interest?” 


Bhagi: “What else could you-have done? You borrowed money 
from Pankaj Sahu and met the expenses. Nobody else lends money. 
During the famine, he had rice, which helped many people survive; 
otherwise the worst could have happened. Many people would have 
died; there was no paddy to buy even when they offered money. People 
do not die because there are a few good moneylenders like him; 
otherwise many people would perish every year. Of course, he charges 
a high rate of interest, but what can be done? He has his reasons, as 
he is a businessman. Who does business at a loss? A big quantity of 
his rice and a good amount of his money do not get recovered at all. 
Don’t you know this?” 


Mani: “I am facing another danger now; my daughter is now grown 
up; she has to be married off this year. Today I will try to find out if, I 
can manage to get another loan. What can I do, brother? You know, 
I own only six acres of land, which do not yield a good harvest every 
year. We have had good rains this year, so we may get a good harvest. 
Yet that will not last us the whole year. I repaid last year’s loan; I 
have to borrow again after two or three months. You know I have a 
family of five.” 


Bhagi: “That’s right. But what can be done about this land? Even 
when the crops are good, one acre of land yields only four maunds of 
paddy; the best quality of land may give twelve maunds; the medium 
quality of land, eight maunds; and the upland will yield only four maunds 
of paddy — nothing more than that?” 


Mani: “Brother, why do you say so? I have got six acres of land. 
Out of that, one acre is biali land and five acres are sarada land. (An 
inferior variety of paddy is grown on sarada land). The best of my 
land gives me only twelve maunds of paddy per acre; the medium 
type of land yields only ten maunds of paddy per acre and the infertile 
upland yields only half a maund of paddy per acre. 1 got forty-eight 
maunds from five acres of land; and one-acre of biali land yields only 
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one eighth of a maund of black grams. Lord knows what harvest the 
early variety of paddy (biali) will bring me this year. Last year, it 
yielded only six-eighths of a maund.” 


Bhagi: “That is enough. Do you think you will have a better harvest 
this year?” 


Mant “No, No. Don’t say that. Let me see now. Suppose, I get 
sixty-two maunds of paddy both biali and sarada from my land. This 
will give me twenty-six maunds of rice. I have to pay rent amounting 
to rupees seven to the zamindar for six acres of land; I will have to 
spend seven or eight rupees on clothes for four persons; I will get 
these fifteen rupees by selling rice. These days, the maund of rice 
fetches only two and a half rupees. In order to arrange fifteen rupees, 
I have to sell twelve maunds of paddy, that is six maunds of rice. 
What remains after this? Twenty maunds of rice for the whole year. 
How long will it last us? Suppose, four persons eat four seers of rice 
every day; it comes to a hundred and twenty seers; so by any means 
our stocks cannot last us beyond six or seven months.” 


Bhagi: “Is there no other kind of expenses than what you have 
mentioned? There must be expenses on salt, betel-leaves and tobacco, 
repair of the house, religious duties, purification and thread ceremonies, 
marriages — there are so many other kinds of expenses.” 


Mani: “If I add all these, the figure will be much higher. For a long 
time, I had been cultivating the land of Nidhi Das as a sharecropper 
(harvest of the land is equally divided between the landlord and the 
sharecropper) and with that I was meeting the expenses on food. 
There was no need to borrow paddy, but since last year he has been 
cultivating the land himself. Now I have no other alternative than to 
borrow paddy every year.” 


Bhagi: “My situation is no better, brother. I support a family of 
thirteen. Fortunately, my two brothers earn something: Kapil works in 
Calcutta and sends home three or four rupees; and Dhaniya works on 
the railroad and gives one and a half or two rupees; again, after 
attending to agricultural work, I drive the cart when I have nothing 
else to do. By doing all this we have been supporting ourselves 
somehow. Even so, at times there is no other alternative but to borrow 
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at the time of purification and sradha ceremonies and also on wedding 
ceremonies. Well, you have listed all kinds of expenditure, but have 
you added to it the expenditure of farming?” 


Mani: “If I take expenses on cultivation into account, no profit is 
left? I get something from working the land, because I do the work 
myself. But those who engage labourers hardly get any profit. Let us 
stop all this talk. It is now quite late in the day. Go home and eat 
something. Let me lie down a little. I will go to the moneylender in 
the afternoon.” I 


Bhagi: “All right. Let me go home and have lunch.” Bhagi left. 
Mani Nayak entered the room to take a little rest. 
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Chapter — III 
The Moneylender in Orissa 


Pankaj Sahoo of Nilkanthapur is a big moneylender. Not only in 
Nilakanthapur, he is famous as a moneylender throughout the district 
of Puri. During the great famine of Orissa, he had plenty of paddy in 
his granaries. In those terrible days, one could not get a seer of paddy 
even in lieu of one seer of silver. Pankaj Sahoo earned more than fifty 
thousand rupees by selling his paddy at that time. Afterwards, he lent 
this amount at an exorbitant rate of interest, collected paddy in lieu of 
money, loaned out the paddy again and gradually, in this way, acquired 
property worth two lakh rupees. Pankaj Sahoo is an oilman by caste. 
In Orissa, people belonging to this caste are considered inferior by 
birth; upper caste people do not accept anything from their hands. 
However, Pankaj Sahoo may be inferior in terms of caste; but he is 
honoured for his riches. He is now fifty-five years old. His eldest son 
Bimbadhar Sahoo is now the head of the family. He is thirty years’ 
old. 


Who will be convinced that Pankaj Sahoo is a moneylender 
possessed of two lakh rupees? His style of living — the house he 
lives in and the dress he puts on — makes it difficult to decide whether 
he is a moneylender or a farmer if the poverty-stricken farmer Mani 
Nayak stands beside the rich moneylender. He has a paunch, his 
body has become soft as it is regularly massaged with oil; his neck is 
adorned with four or five gold necklaces; his necklace is larger than 
the one Mani Nayak wears. The house of the moneylender is made 
in the same fashion as the house of Mani Nayak. Since the family 
has many members, there are many rooms in the khanja of the 
moneylender. The house of Mani Nayak will look exactly like that of 
the moneylender if another house is added to the rear of Mani 
Nayak’s house. Mani Nayak’s house has one courtyard. There are two 
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courtyards in the house of the moneylender. At the back of that 
courtyard, there is an oblong piece of land. There are eight rooms 
around the two courtyards. The rooms are arranged in the same way 
as those in Mani Nayak’s house except that the rooms on the northern 
side of the house are raised a bit higher and that the floors in some 
rooms around the first courtyard are covered with stone-slabs. The 
outer room is used as a cowshed; it also doubles as a drawing room; it 
is high ceilinged and the floor is covered with stone slabs. Generally, 
no one stays in this room; if, however, any Government servant (such 
as the sub-inspector of police daroga or the income tax assessment 
officer etc.) comes on a visit, he is accommodated in the room. There 
is a pond in front of the house; coconut trees grow on all its four banks 
and there are many paddy stocks. Paddy worth four thousand rupees 
is kept in each stock. 


It is afternoon; old Pankaj Sahoo is counting money, sitting near a 
platform, on which tulsi plant is offered worship, adjoining the veranda. 
He is dressed in a coarse and dirty dhoti (a long piece of cloth); it is 
difficult to say whether it is a dhoti or a towel. It can be said with 
certainty that the washerman has not washed it for the past three or 
four months. He has covered his body with a towel. He has holy 
marks all over his body. He keeps muttering Krishna, Krishna. It is 
difficult to say whether his hand is counting the name of Krishna or 
the interest on the money that has been loaned out. 


A carpet has been laid out on the southern side of the veranda. 
The eldest son of the moneylender, Bimbadhara is seated on it. He is 
a bit fat. He is dark-complexioned; his body looks as if it has been 
bathed in sweat. His two ears are adorned with gold earrings and on 
his neck he wears a gold necklace. His habit of chewing betel-leaf 
continuously has made his teeth shine like black jamun. His head is 
shaven up to the forehead; only a two fingers thick tuft of hair is left 
on his head, the bun of which hangs from behind. He wears a big tilak 
mark on his forehead. His wrist is adorned with a thread of silver and 
he carries a pouch of betel-leaf. 


The chhamukaran, Bichitranand Mohanty, is sitting near 
Bimbadhar. A bag full of palm-leaves is lying in front of him; keeping 
a palm leaf under his left hand and holding a pen in the right, he is 
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busy writing, producing a ‘kar, kar’ sound. Bichitrananda is writing on 
a dry palm leaf as speedily as an Englishman does on paper with a 
pen. 


Four persons are sitting on the ground near the veranda in front of 
Bichitrananda. Having finished writing, Bichitrananda says: - 


“Dam Barik, the interest on ten rupees for two years, six months 
and thirteen days is eighteen rupees and the principal is ten rupees — 
altogether it comes to twenty-eight rupees. Is that clear?” 


Dam Barik has returned from Calcutta. That he wears no pigtail 
on his head is evidence of this — his head is now completely shaven. 
He carries an umbrella in his hands and on his shoulder lies a dirty 
towel. He says: 


“Sir, I am an illiterate man, stupid like a blind cow. What do I 
know? Can you ever cheat me? But, Sir, I have problems with the 
interest. Kindly charge an interest of three paise in lieu of one anna a 
rupee. Iam a poor man; I support a family of seven. Can I say more? 
You know, Sir, I mind cows, you mind human beings.” 


Bimbadhar: “No that cannot be permitted. You have to pay me 
interest at the rate of one anna. If I let you go, I will also have to let 
others go. Just now Shyama Behera has paid her dues. What is her 
fault? Chhamukaran! See that there is no mistake in the accounts.” 


Bichitrananda: ““ No. The accounts are absolutely in order.” 


Dam Barik realised that his objection would not yield any results. 
He had come here from Calcutta ten days before, having earned some 
money. If he did not repay the loan when he had the money, his 
brother Nanda Barik might ask for a loan from him to meet the 
expenses on his son’s marriage. So, he brought out his bag from his 
waist-fold and started counting out the money. The chhamukaran was 
about to issue a receipt. Old Pankaj Sahoo gave a yawn and said, “Oh 
Bimba, You are an ass. How can you run the business of money- 
lending in this way? The chhamukaran has made a mistake in his 
calculations and you could not detect it. Chhamukaran, how did you 
settle the accounts? The interest should be nineteen rupees and four 
paisa, not eighteen rupees. Do the calculations again. Lord Krushna! 
Lord Krushna! Lord Krushna!” 
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Thus rebuked, Bimbadhar took out a piece of chalk from his waist 
fold and started doing the calculation on the mud wall behind his back. 
Feeling embarrassed, the chhamukaran picked up his pen again. After 
alittle while Bimbadhar said, “Yes, there was a mistake. It should be 
nineteen rupees and four paisa.” 


Chhamukaran: “Yes, it should be nineteen rupees four paisa. I 
made a mistake. Oh, Dama! You wanted to cheat us. Rascal — the 
whole of Calcutta is full of thieves.” 


Dama Barik: “No, sir! I am an ignorant person; do I understand 
anything about accounts? Yet, according to your calculations, you have 
charged me a little more, as it should be nineteen rupees and four 
paisa. Since I am a poor man, I will pay nineteen rupees. Please give 
me the receipt.” 


Pankaj: “Rascal. Should we show mercy to you? Stupid fellow ~ 
a thief. When the accounts showed a smaller amount, you kept quiet, 
a fool then, now a few more paisa have been added and you suddenly 
become a pundit. A rascal, a crook. Allright, give me nineteen rupees 
only. Lord Krushna! Lord Krushna! Lord Krushna!” 


Dama Barik counted out the money and gave nineteen rupees to 
the Chhamukaran who demanded his ‘““dasturi”. Four annas were 
given to him. After this he gave Dam Barik the receipt. After this, 
Dam Barik left the place. 


Meanwhile, Dharma Bhoi, a kandra (untouchable, indigenous 
people of Orissa) came near the tulsi chaura and prostrated himself 
before Pankaj Sahoo. He said in a loud voice: 


“My master! Please save me. I am undone; my family of five 
are dying of hunger. We have not eaten anything for the last three 
days. There is not even a grain of rice at home. Please lend me some 
paddy — otherwise I will die, all my family members will die.” 

Pankaj: “Get up, get up! I will not give you anything. Last year, 
you borrowed eight maunds of paddy, which with interests now comes 
to twelve maunds; you have not repaid anything till now. I cannot give 
you any more paddy. I have lost all my paddy and money by lending to 
people like you. Lord Krushna! Lord Krushna! Lord Krushna!” 
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Dharma: “Oh my master! I will not get up — have pity on me. 
Show mercy to me. Otherwise, please kill me. Unless you give me 
one maund of paddy I will die here.” 


Meanwhile, Pankaj Sahoo’s wife Dalimbo came out from the inner 
apartment of the house carrying a brass pot and was going to the well 
to draw water. There is no reason for the readers to feel curious 
about her dress. However, there was something special about her 
ornaments: they were made of silver, not bellmetal; after all she was 
the wife of a moneylender worth two lakhs of rupees. Her feet, ears, 
nose and neck were adorned with ornaments made of silver. Dharam 
Bhoi lay on the way which Dalimbo had to take to go to the well; 
seeing her, he started wailing: 


“Oh mother. Save me. My family is going to die of starvation — 1 
want only a maund of paddy — not a bit more; we have been starving 
for the last three days — 1 will not get up nor will I give way to you — 
kill me please.” So on and on. 


The heart of a woman is soft. She was overwhelmed by the 
pitiful pleadings of Dharma Bhoi. She said to the old moneylender, 
“Why don’t you give him forty seers of paddy? While people die of 
hunger, all you think of is how to accumulate wealth.” She looked at 
her son and said, “Oh Bimba, give forty seers of paddy to Dharma. If 
he survives, he will certainly repay.” The old moneylender said, “Are 
you the goddess Lakshmi of my home? If I had listened to you, I 
would have been ruined by now. Go and do your own work, go inside. 
Lord Krushna! Lord Krushna! Lord Krushna.” 


Wife: (Angrily shaking her hand and making a face) “What? 
Do I bring ill luck to you? If I brought you ill luck, how could you 
amass such a huge property? You have become old; do something 
pious and virtuous now. Will you go to the other world carrying all 
this money?” 


This sort of quarrel between father and mother was not to 
Bimbadhar’s liking. He realised that his father was defeated when 
the latter could not make any suitable response to the last observation 
made by his mother. So he asked his servant Sapani Das to measure 
out forty seers of paddy to Dharma and also keep a proper record. 
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Now Arta Das said to Bimbadhar, “I want twenty rupees for my 
son’s marriage.” 


Bimbadhar: “Is there any loan to be repaid?” 


Arta: “Yes, Sir, three years ago I borrowed fifteen rupees for my 
daughter’s marriage. I have paid the interest, I am yet to pay the 
principal.” 


Bimbadhar: “Unless you pay back the debt, how can you get 
another loan?” 


Arta: “Sir, how can I pay that amount now?” I have to get this 
task out of my way. I have to get my son married in the month of 
Baishak. I will sign the bond for fifteen rupees and also for twenty 
rupees, which come to thirtyfive rupees.” 


Bimbadhar: “But you have to mortgage a plot of land — I cannot 
Jend such a large amount without a mortgage. You will get a loan if 
you mortgage two acres of land to me.” 


Arta: “Sir, I cannot do that. I can mortgage only one acre of land. 
One acre of land costs a lot of money. It may be worth forty or fifty 
rupees.” 


Bimbadhar: “All right. Go and bring the stamp papers.” 
Arta Das left the place to buy stamp papers. 


While they were settling the accounts of Dama Barik, Chintamani 
(Mani Nayak) came in and sat behind everyone present. He had not 
got any opportunity to open his mouth till now. He said, “I want to 
give my daughter in marriage in Baishak. I cannot manage without a 
loan of fifteen rupees.” 


Bimbadhar: “Why? Why do you want to get your daughter married 
so soon? You can wait for some more time.” 


Mant: “Sir, she is grown up now. She turned eighteen in the month 
of May. Unless her marriage takes place in the month of Baisakh, we 
will have to wait indefinitely, for there is no suitable date for marriage 
within a year.” 


Bimbadhar: “All right. How much do you already owe to us? 
Have you repaid all the dues?” 
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Mani: “No, how can I pay off my debt? A year ago I borrowed 
fifteen rupees to perform my mother’s sradha. I have paid only the 
interest.” 


Bimbadhar: “No, unless you repay that, I cannot lend you 
anything.” 


Mani: “Sir, where will I go if you refuse to help me? You are my 
saviour. Iam in deep trouble; who will come to my rescue unless you 
help me? You mind men, I mind cows.” 


Bimbadhar: “Don’t marry your daughter now.” 


Mani: “Sir, my daughter is grown up. People will speak evil of me, 
if I do not get her married soon.” 


Bimbadhar: “No, you will not get the loan.” 


Mani: “Sir, Arta Das will get fifteen rupees after mortgaging one 
acre of land. I am prepared to mortgage one acre of land. My troubles 
are heavier than his; his son’s marriage may wait for two years. 


Bimbadhar: “Your daughter’s marriage may wait for two years 
also.” 


Mani Nayak pleaded for a loan. He wanted to mortgage the land, 
which is the only property his family had. But stony heart of the 
moneylender did not melt. Mani Nayak left the place with a heavy 
heart. 


It was evening. Bimbadhar closed his office and went inside the 
house. 
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Chapter —IV 
A Village School in Orissa 


A primary school is run in the house of Pankaj Sahoo. At the 
western side of the room of the moneylender, at the back of the pond, 
there is a little thatched room; it has mud walls on three sides, the door 
is on the eastern side. Sometimes children sit in the room, at others 
they sit in the eastern courtyard. The floor is made of a mixture of 
cowdung and mud; it is hard and dry. 


It is late afternoon; the evening is about to set in. In the western 
horizon, the sun looks dim and lustreless. Soon, it will completely fade 
out from the sky. The shadow of the coconut tree on the courtyard 
gradually grows thicker as darkness deepens. The leaves of the tree 
are stirred by the breeze; their shadows also shiver and blend into 
each other. In the school, twenty or twenty-five boys are sitting in two 
rows, from east to west. In the middle of the room, the teacher sits on 
an empty kerosene tin, a cane in hand, which is in use in all schools 
and known to all schoolboys. The name of the teacher is Bamdeb 
Mohanty. He is karan by caste. He wears a coarse cloth; a towel is 
thrown across his shoulder. His neck is adorned with a necklace 
studded with a few little amulets; on his left ear he wears a gold ring 
(A ring on his ear indicates that he was born after the death of his 
eldest brother. If a son is born after the death of an elder son, a ring of 
this kind on the ear saves other siblings from the cluthes of Yama, the 
god of death). The teacher earns four to five rupees a month. He 
collects one anna to four annas from each student every month 
depending on his financial situation. Besides this, students take turns 
to give him monthly presents. He also earns something when marriages 
and sradhas take place. 


Apart from his income from the school, the teacher gets something 
every month from the clerical services he renders to the moneylender. 
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Sometimes, when the loan-bonds are in dispute, he is called to the 
court of the munsif at Puri and there he earns something by giving 
evidence, which is a mixture of truth and lies. At this moment, of 
course, he is engaged in teaching. Seated on the mat made of date 
palm leaves he is encircled by pupils sitting on the earthen floor. They 
are engaged in reading. 


Ihave omitted to mention something. Among twenty to twentyfive 
pupils present, there are also four or five girls. It is not possible for me 
to tell them from the boys. For both boys and girls upto the age of nine 
or ten wear the same kinds of clothes. Boys also wear their hair long, 
which is covered with red threads and decked with silver ornaments. 
The hands, feet and neck of the boys are adorned with silver or other 
ornaments depending on their financial situation. Only two boys in this 
school are wearing necklaces, each studed with a mohur. Needless to 
say, they are from the house of the moneylender. 


I have already stated that the place where the school is run is as 
clean as the floor of the house even though it lies outside the room. 
Students write on the earth with the help of long pieces of chalk. They 
have divided the clean place among themselves as the all-powerful 
English, Germans and Russians have divided the world into different 
parts and occupied these. It seems to me that all the civilised people 
have learnt important lessons from schools like this. 


In the beginning, students write big letters on the earthen floor 
with the help of pieces of chalks and when they make further progress, 
they write small letters. Advancement from the gross to the subtle is 
the eternal law of progress. After they learn how to write their names 
and doing sums, they start writing on palm leaves with the help of a 
stylus. When they begin writing on palm leaves the letters become 
very small. In Bengal, students begin their studies by learning to write 
on palm leaves. It appears that, in Orissa one’s education comes to an 
end when he learns to write on palm leaves with a stylus. There is, 
therefore, no need to use ink for writing purposes in schools in Orissa. 


Now-a-days, in Bengal, the alphabet is taught to the students in 
schools with the help of books full of pictures of flowers and animals. 
In nursery rhymes the dead alphabets are transformed into beautiful 
rhymes, and children joyfully commit the same to memory and at the 
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same time learn the alphabet. But, in Orissa, nursery rhymes are not 
needed to learn the alphabets. They do not sing rhymes like “the python 
is coming angrily, I will pluck the mango and eat, the child laughs ‘hi’, 
‘hi’, Eat.” Without the help of nursery rhymes, they learn the correct 
pronunciation of alphabets and can read them in a singing voice. They 
put music into the repetition of dead alphabets. The way they recite 
words in a sweet voice gives one the impression that they are reading 
out the Bhagabat. They retain this habit of reading till their old age. 
That is why civil servants of Orissa read the deeds and official 
documents the way they read out the Bhagabat. 


Needless to say, different lessons are being read in different tunes 
in this school. Sometimes the sublime voice of the teacher mingles 
with the subservient voice of the students and a new song is created. 
Again, at times, the sound of whipping is accompanied by the whipper’s 
scolding. 


It is necessary to say here something about the scholarly 
attainments of the teacher. When he goes to his school, wearing a 
grass hat, his hands and legs decked with silver ornaments, it is 
difficult to decide whether he is a fortunate or unfortunate man. At 
this time, textbooks such as Bodhodaya, Charitabali, Kathamala 
had not been translated into Oriya. In the absence of printed books, 
students receive instruction in the same way as supreme knowledge 
(brahmajnana) is passed from the teacher to the taught: students 
learn from the teacher about writing and doing sums orally. Working 
out arithmetic sums orally in Orissa has its advantages. If half a 
quintal costs thirteen rupees, how much would one kilogram cost? 
Educated people will go in circles as they try to arrive at an answer; 
but it does not take even a second for the Oriya students to answer 
this question. The learning of the teacher extends further than this: 
he has read Baidehis Bilas written by Upendra Bhanj, the 
Bhagabat of Jagannath Das and Rasakallol written by 
Dinakrushana Das very thoroughly. Whenever the need arises, he 
can sing verses from these books and win the admiration of students 
and villagers. ‘He has also written a few songs and verses; it is 
almost impossible for a poet, without acquiring knowledge from 
printed books, to compose verses as the teacher of this village has 
done. There is a big difference between spoken and written Bengali. 
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But there is no such difference in Oriya language. For this, the 
teacher and the villagers can read the weekly newspaper the Utkal 
Dipika. Even the ordinary people having a very little education 
can read newspapers in Orissa. Even the coolies and the daily 
labourers can read newspapers in Europe and America. If such 
good days will ever come to India, they will come to Orissa first. 


The teacher asked a student to work out a sum. “Oh, Radhua, do 
this sum. There were three thousand four hundred and eighty-nine 
people in a village; out of them one thousand two hundred and forty- 
eight died of cholera; how many people are left in the village now? 
Tell me quickly.” 


As soon as the teacher gave him the task, Radhua started working 
out the sum .He wrote down figures on the ground and wiped them 
off and wrote again. He was perhaps thinking about cholera. How did 
the teacher escape from cholera? Otherwise, he would not have faced 
this untoward situation. After writing and wiping out many a time, he 
said, the answer was 1349. As soon as he.did, he got a taste of the 
cane. Loud thunder followed the flash of lightning. He started crying, 
evoking the laughter of two small boys sitting in front of him. Radhua 
became angry when he saw them laughing. Fixing one eye on the 
teacher, and the other on the two boys, he threatened to see them 
after the school was over. 


This lower primary school has recently been upgraded to a higher 
primary school. Needless to say, the competence of the teacher 
remains confined to teaching children in the lower primary school. He 
gave lessons in geography to a boy. The boy read out; “The earth is 
round” and he asked the teacher: 


“Sir, is the earth round?” 
Teacher: “Yes, what else can it be?” 


Pupil: “It does not look round. We see that the earth is flat, our 
village, that village, this field etc. all are flat. Nothing looks round.” 


Teacher: “Oh. That has to be read, committed to memory and 
passed onto the next generation.” 


Pupil: “Which of the two is true — What we see or whart we hear?” 
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The teacher finds himself in a dilemma as the pupil, a big obstinate 
fellow, insists on finding out the truth. It is difficult to make him 
understand. However, the teacher is very clever. He said: 


“You don’t know such a simple thing, you ass! We have to rely on 
what we see more than on what we hear. That day I went to depose 
at the Court of Munsif in Puri. I said in the course of a cross- 
examination, “I heard it.” The lawyer said, “Your honour, he heard it, 
hence what he says is unacceptable.” Therefore what you hear is not 
important. You must believe in what you see with your own eyes. We 
don’t see that the earth is round; we see that it is flat and we have to 
believe that it is flat. However, at the time of examination, you must 
say that the earth is round. Who goes there? Mani Nayak, come, 
come, where are you going?” 


Needless to say, the clever teacher saw Mani Nayak going down 
the road. (The teacher was hawk-eyed). The geography lesson came 
abruptly to an end. 


Mani Nayak came in and saluted the teacher. 
The teacher: “Why are you not sending Raghua to school?” 


Mani: “Sir, we are cultivators; we are very poor; what shall we do 
with education? If one learns how to work one’s land, that is enough.” 


Teacher: “You don’t understand. Now-a-days it is essential to have 
a bit of learning. Since you are uneducated, everyone cheats you. 
When you pay three rupees towards the rent, the zamindar enters 
only two rupees in your receipt. You repay ten rupees to the 
moneylender; he enters nine rupees in the receipt. If the principal is 
three rupees, the moneylender makes you cough up five rupees. Where 
do you find a pious man like Pankaj Sahoo among moneylenders? 
That is why, I say, nobody can make do without education. Now a 
days, one must know at least how to write his own name.” 


Mani: “We are poor people, where do I get the money from? Who 
will pay for the books and monthly fees?” 


Teacher: “All right. You send Raghua to school tomorrow. I will 
teach him; you may pay one anna monthly if you cannot pay, I will not 
insist on your doing so. Again, it is not necessary to buy books at 
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the initial stage; let him first learn how to write on the ground with a 
piece of chalk.” 


: Mani: “You are very kind, Sir. But who will look after my cows. I 
ଅଡି put to till the land early in the morning.” 


% eacher: “You have a point there. All right, send hum to the evening 
school; he can look after the cows in the morning.” 


Mani: “Sir, that will be done. But I am in real trouble because I 
have to get my daughter married soon. You said, Pankaj Sahoo is a 
pious man; but I found him very hard-hearted. Once I took a loan of 
twenty rupees from him by mortgaging two acres of land. Today I did 
not get even fifteen rupees, though I offered to mortgage one acre of 
land. I pleaded for a loan, saying that I had to give my daughter in 
marriage in the month of Baisakh, but the moneylender did not relent 
even a little. He is not at all pious.” 


Teacher: “What is this? Why he is so hard on you? All right, go 
home, send Raghua to school. I will call on the moneylender tomorrow.” 


Mani Nayak saluted the teacher and left with a heavy heart. The 
teacher saw that anarchy had broken out in his little kingdom while he 
was having a conversation with Mani Nayak. 


He now shouted at the top of his voice and said, “ Silence! Silence!” 
One or two unruly pupils were caned. Then he declared that the school 
was over for the day as it was going to rain. Students started running 
home making a joyful noise as frogs do before the rains come. The 
boredom of learning in schools makes students long to run home. Is 
this not a fact? 
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Chapter-—-V 
The Bhagabat Room 


I have mentioned earlier that there is a little room at the centre of 
the village. This is called the bhagabat room, which belongs to everyone. 
The evening on which Mani Nayak came back from the moneylender’s 
place feeling disappointed, the Bhagabat was being read out in the 
Bhagabat room. Not only on that night, the Bhagabat was read every 
day in the night here. On certain days people held sankirtan there. 


The villagers bore all the expenses incurred for the recital of the 
Bhagabat. The expenses did not amount to much. All that was needed 
every day was a little punnag oil for the earthen lamp, and some 
offerings to be made to the deity. The householders in the village took 
turns to provide these. Paying for this did not hurt anyone and the 
collection made by the villagers enabled this wonderful institution to 
function smoothly. Pity, we do not have an institution like this in our 
own province, Bengal. 


Besides this daily recital of the Bhagabat, a function called 
‘Bhagabat milan’ is held every year in the month of Baishakh. Bhagabat 
thakurs from nine or ten neighbouring villages are brought to this village 
in palanquins. Villagers accompany these palanquins doing sankirtan. 
In the morning all the deities assemble. People spent the day chanting 
the name of Lord Hari and making merry. On this day, shops selling 
sweetened rice, paan, and fancy goods were set up around the 
Bhagabat room. The deities return to their respective villages after 
taking a little offering and receiving a little dakshina. Similar get- 
togethers of deities are organised in other villages too. The Bhagabat 
thakur of this village gets invited to visit other villages. Pankaj Sahoo, 
the moneylender, had gifted three acres of rent-free land, for meeting 
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the expenses of the annual get-together of the Bhagabat thakurs. He 
had donated this land to the thakur, perhaps as a bribe, in the hope that 
the deity would depose in his favour in the world beyond death. 


This small room has mud walls on three sides. There is a small 
door on one side. The room resembles a big chest. At the western 
side of the room, there lies a small wooden stool. On the top of it is 
placed a sackful of palm leaves, adorned with a dried garland around 
it and tulsi leaves and sandal paste. He is none other than the Bhagabat 
Goswami, an earthen lamp burned in front of him. 


The village priest, Sukadev Das was reading out from a sheaf of 
palm leaves, in front of the lamp. Around him sat about twenty villagers. 
The room was packed. Late-comers sat outside the room. Everyone 
listened to the recital of the Bhagabat by Sukadev Das with rapt 
attention as if he was Sukadev, the son of the great sage Vyasa. 


Needless to say, the Bhagabat Sukadev was reading from was 
not written in Sanskrit. It was the Oriya translation of the Sanskrit 
Bhagabat made by the famous poet Jagannath Das. The Chapter-I6୧6 
of the tenth canto was being read out. Sukdev read: 


Sukadev sang the lines. Whenever he came to the last word of a 
stanza, he recited its letters separately. When he would finish, the 
listeners repeated the last line and sang it to the accompaniment of a 
khanjani. They all listened to the recital of the Bhagabat in this manner 
and thought they were earning merit in doing so. Needless to say, 
none of them grasped the deep philosophical significance of the 
Bhagabat. The significance was beyond even the person who was 
reciting it. Only on days when he read out the portion dealing with the 
pranks of young Krishna or some interesting story did people understand 
alittle bit. 


The recital came to an end. Then the brahmin closed the book, 
tied it up with a string, and placed it on a stool. He then prostrated 
himself before the Bhagabat thakur. The listeners shouted — ‘Victory 
to Jagannath, the friend of the poor’, and threw themselves before the 
deity. After this, a person brought some sweetened rice and kanda on 
a leaf plate. The reader took a tulsi leaf and a little water in his hand 
and offered the sweetened rice and kanda to the deity. Then he helped 
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himself to a little prasad and distributed the rest among the villagers. 
All of them put the prasad to their heads reverentially and then ate it. 
Someone brought in a mridanga and a pair of cymbals. Mridangas and 
cymbals in Orissa are bigger in size than those played in Bengal. One 
pair of cymbals can make as much noise as five pairs of cymbals can 
do in Bengal. One cymbal is as big as a plate. When they started 
playing the musical instruments, the sound made the whole village 
vibrate. Everyone now came out from the Bhagabat room onto the 
road to perform sankirtan. They stood round the person playing the 
mridanga and started dancing rhythmically. One of them (the leader 
of the singers) recited the following sloka: 


Ajnana timirandhasya jnananjana salakaya 
Chakshurunmilitam yena tasmai shri 
Gurabe namah 


The sloka means: “Salutations to the guru who with a collyrium 
stick of knowledge has opened the eyes of one blinded by the disease 
of ignorance.” 


The main singer sang a line and the rest repeated it. After saluting 
the gurudev they started performing the sankirtan in the usual fashion 
saying, “O Gauranga, the merciful, the Lord of our hearts”. Suddenly, 
the sound of a commotion came from the village. Everyone breathlessly 
ran into the village. 


They thought that somebody’s house was on fire, or that a thief 
had been caught. But they found that a bitter quarrel was in progress. 
The antagonists were Mani Nayak and Bimbadhar Sahoo. Angry 
words were being exchanged between them. “Why did you go into 
my house?” “Ask your daughter.” “What did you say, you scoundrel, 
you oilman?” “What did you say, you rogue — a mean cultivator?” “I 
will kill you.” <I will finish you.” Mani Nayak’s wife screamed 
abuses at Bimbadhar Sahoo. When the villagers arrived on the spot, 
Bimbadhar left the place, shouting threats at Mani Nayak. 


The villagers understood that Bimbadhar Sahoo had entered the 
house of Mani Nayak with an evil motive, since Mani Nayak had an 
unmarried young daughter at home. Bimbadhar had earned notoriety 
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as a lecherous young man. What was worse, he was an oilman by 
caste. If a low-caste oilman harbouring evil intentions enters the house 
of a khandayat or chasa, the latter runs the risk of losing his caste. 
Sitting on the veranda, the men of Mani Nayak’s caste started debating 
this point. Mani Nayak’s wife was busy cursing the fourteen 
generations of Bimbadhar’s ancestors. When the men of her caste 
cast aspersions on the character of her daughter, she became furious 
and forgetting Bimbadhar, she set about establishing that they were 
not good men, and also started dwelling on all the scandals involving 
their families. This infuriated the men of her caste. They said that 
they would call a panchayat the next day and left abusing Mani Nayak 
and his wife. In this way, the worship of Lord Hari came to a sudden, 
untimely end. 
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Chapter — VI 
The Meeting of the Panchayat 


When a person passes through bad time, whatever he does brings 
him harm. While trying to overcome one danger Mani Nayak found 
himself threatened by another. 


The next day, fifteen to twenty old people assembled in the moming 
under the banyan tree, which grew in front of village deity, Batamangala. 
The panchayats settle all social and other kinds of disputes in the 
villages — people go to the civil and criminal courts to seek justice only 
as a last resort. In panchayats in every village there are always a few 
old men. They are called bhadraloks (gentlemen). They settle the 
disputes. 


Mani Nayak had got into a difficulty. This related to a social 
matter. Only gentlemen belonging to his caste could sort it out. People 
from other castes have no right to poke their noses into this matter. 


The gentlemen came and sat on the dusty village path and sent for 
Mani Nayak. Some of them had cotton towels on their shoulders, 
others were wearing towels; some carried a twig used for cleaning 
teeth; and some of them were smoking a locally made pipe. The 
panchayat generally sits on the place where three roads meet. Again, 
if a village deity happens to have his abode at that place, it is deemed 
an ideal place for such a meeting. Wearing a gamcha and putting 
another around his neck, Mani Nayak came and bowed to the 
gentlemen with folded hands. Inspite of whatever his wife told the 
panchayat in a fit of anger, Mani Nayak had come to the conclusion 
after much careful thought that there was no other way but to defer to 
the panchayat. He would accept in all humility whatever verdict the 
‘five gods’ of the panchayat would deliver. 
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As soon as Mani Nayak came in, all the bhadraloks started shouting 
at the same time. It appeared as if all the birds perched on the tree 
had descended on the ground, assuming the form of bhadraloks. Their 
clamour was so loud, no one understood what was being said. It was 
however clear that they were all furious with Mani Nayak. At last, an 
old man named Markanda Pradhan, cried ‘silence’ ‘silence’ and all 
became quiet. 


Tucking his half-finished pipe under his waistcloth, Markanda 
Pradhan asked Mani Nayak: 


“Oh, Maniya! What happened yesterday? Tell us the truth.” 
Sitting on the dusty path and looking around, Mani Nayak said: 


“This is a sacred assembly. The goddess is present here, you are 
five gods; I shall never tell lies here. Let me recount what happened 
yesterday — I came back home from the house of the moneylender in 
the evening. Since rice had been cooked at home, I ate some. After 
taking food, I rinsed my mouth and went to the gate of the house. I 
saw someone in the dark. I demanded, “Who is there?” But he did 
not say anything. So I grabbed his hand and dragged him to the room 
where there was light. I found that it was Bimbadhar Sahoo, the 
moneylender. I said, “Why are you here at this hour of the night?” He 
said, “What is that to you.” My wife said, “You did not lend us money 
for my daughter’s marriage, and you have now come to make us lose 
our caste.” Then she called everyone and started shouting. I took 
her to the main gate of the house. Whatever happened thereafter you 
know yourself.” 


All the bhadraloks heard Mani Nayak out patiently and Markanda 
Pradhan asked him again, “Oh, Mani Nayak, we do not get at the 
truth from what you have said. Tell us frankly, did Bimbadhar Sahoo 
go to meet your daughter? Did he ever visit your house in the past?” 


Mani: “I am saying in the name of God — I have not said a lie; if I 
have done so, may my family perish, may I go blind; I do not know 
anything more.” 


Markanda: “A11 right, you may not know. But doesn’t your wife 
know something? Have you never heard anything from her?” 
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Mani: “If Bimabadhar Sahoo used to visit my house regularly in 
this manner, she would certainly have known. But he had never come 
to my claughter.” 


Dhruba Pradhan, one of the elders of the panchayat said, “You 
think you are a very clever person, and you think you can keep the 
secrets concealed in your heart? Touch the flowers offered to the 
goddess and say that you know nothing about all this.” 


One person brought some dried flowers from thc altar of the deity 
and offered the same to Mani Nayak. Mani Nayak said, “Why should 
I hold these flowers. Did 1 tell a lic?” 


Markanda: “You have to swear you are telling the truth holding these 
flowers in your hands. Otherwise, we won't belicve you.” 


Mani Nayak sat sifently and thought for a while. Fle turned palc. 
He got up and said, with the dry flowers in both his hands. “ Ycs, my 
wife said that Bimbadhar Sahoo had come to our house twice or thrice 
earlier. You arc thc incarnations of virtuc. Give me any punishment 
you like. I am a very poor man; and I have a big faimily.” lis cyes 
filled with tears, and he wiped them with his gamcha. 


His confession gave rise to a commotion. It was a cry of clation. 
Dhruba Pradhan said triumphantly, “The sala is very clever; he was 
trying to act smart.” Kusum Sui said, “Oh, that woman is the root of 
all this trouble. She is herself no good; and she is trying to make her 
daughter take after her.” Satyabadi Samal said, “She is good at finding 
fault with others; but is blind to her own million faults.” Bhagabat 
Bisoi said, “They have been found out, let them now face the music.” 


Then Markanda said: “Mani Nayak, You will losc your castc. We 
cannot take food with you and we cannot even mix with you.” 


Mani: “Kindly give me any punishment you like. You are my own 
caste-men. If you throw me out, what will happen to me?” 


Markanda: “Your offence is a serious one. All right, if you can 
arrange a khiripitha for us, we can accept you back into the caste.” 


Mani: “But I am very poor —a penniless man and utterly helpless. 
From where would I get money from for arranging it? ‘Saying this, 
Mani Nayak threw himself at their feet. 
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All said in a chorus: “Unless you arrange a khiripitha, we cannot 
accept you back into the caste.” 


Mani: “Allright. Give me a few days’ time. Let me see if I could 
arrange some money. I won’t get any loan now from Pankaj Sahoo.” 


Now everyone felt assured of a feast and went home. 


Mani Nayak’s wife was cleaning the courtyard with a broom. She 
asked her husband, “What — What happened?” 


Mani: “What can happen? What my fate has decreed has come 
to pass. 1 had told you never to allow Bimbadhar Sahoo into our 
house. See what happened? What do we do now — give our daughter 
in marriage or arrange a khiripitha?” 


Mani’s wife: “Forget your khiripitha. I know what is going on in 
every house in the village. What can they do to me? I will see how 
they would enjoy a khiripitha.” Raging thus, she imagined that the 
members of the panchayat had arrived, she turned round to welcome 
them by hitting the ground violently a couple of times with her broom. 


Mant: “How would it help if you vent your anger at them like this? 
Think what we are going to do now. There is no other way but to obey 
the order of the panchayat? We cannot live as outcastes. We have to 
give our daughter in marriage.” 


Mani’s wife: “If you do as I say, I can teach all of them a good 
lesson. 1 can also teach a lesson to that oilman.” 


Mani: “What do you want me to do?” 
Mani’s wife: “I will nct tell you now. I will tell you afterwards.” 
Note: 
The people of Orissa lose caste on the following grounds: 
1. If fleas settle on a wound in one’s body. 
2. If one’s cow dies suddenly while still tethered to a post. 


3. If one has sexual contact with untouchables and associates with 
them. 


4. Jf one elopes with the wife of a brahmin. 
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If one steals an animal. 
Jf one enters into illicit sexual relations at home. 


If one takes food in the house of untouchables. 


00; ସା 9 a 


If someone belonging to a higher caste, gets beaten up by an 
untouchable, the former loses his caste. 


9. If someone belonging to a higher caste quarrels with an 
untouchable and in the heat of that moment touches the latter, he 
is contaminated. 


10. If one spends time in jail. 


People can expiate most of these sins by making gifts of money to 
the abode of the village deity. If the lapse is considered a grave one, 
the people belonging to one’s caste have to be fed which is called 
“khiripitha”. To be absolved from sins relating to cows, one has to 
make a gift of a cow to a brahmin. 
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SECOND PART 
Chapter —I 
Birabhadra Mardaraj 


Birabhadra Mardaraj lives in village GarKodandapur, a short 
distance away from Nilakanthapur. He is a zamindar and is a sardar 
khandayat. A zamindar in Orissa is different from the ones we have in 
Bengal. Here, anyone who is entitled to pay land revenue directly to 
the Government and not through their overlords is called a zamindar. 
His estate may consist of ten villages or maybe, ten bighas or even 
one tenth of an acre. He may pay revenue amounting to ten thousand 
rupees, or ten rupees or even ten annas. It is only in Orissa that a 
person known as a zamindar is seen wielding a plough and tilling a plot 
of land himself. 


Our Birabhadra Mardaraj is not a zamindar of this type. His very 
name is evidence of this. The title Mardaraj is worth one thousand 
rupees. He has received this title after paying the said amount to the 
Maharaj of Puri. His income from his zamindari is three thousand 
rupees a year. In addition to this, he earns revenue from several other 
sources. 1 shall give details of these sources presently. I crave the 
readers’ indulgence. 


I have stated earlier, that he is a sardar khandayat. I cannot say 
definitely what tasks the officials bearing the title khandayat used to 
perform in the past; yet the meaning of the word khandayat and the 
activities they engage in at present make it clear that they were once 
entrusted with the task of maintaining law and order with their swords. 
During Maratha rule, many khandayats had received leases of land. 
They used to maintain law and order in the area under their jurisdiction 
with the help of paiks. During British rule, however, the responsibility 
of maintaining law and order was entrusted to the police. However, it 
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was not deemed proper to disposess the khandayats. For this reason, 
the lease of land remained valid. But the British Government felt that 
they should not be allowed to enjoy the land without doing any work. 
An order was passed to the effect that they would help the police in 
maintaining law and order with their paiks and also in catching thieves 
and dacoits. Birabhadra is a sardar khandayat like this. His position 
cannot be lower that than of a daroga (police sub-inspector). The 
land leased in his favour measures more than five hundred acres. 


You may suppose that the income of Birabhadra is confined only 
to earnings from these five hundred acres of land. This however, is 
not the case. His main income comes from helping the police in catching 
thieves and dacoits as a sardar khandayat. Birabhadra is an extreamly 
powerful man. He is as intelligent as he is shrewd. He is possessed of 
great presence of mind and his courage knows no limits. A hundred 
paiks and about three hundred chowkidars (village guards) work under 
him. Besides these, a number of bauris and mlecchas (untouchables) 
are very loyal to him. A brief account of how he maintains his position 
and supports himself is given below: 


Birabhadra knows that in this Kaliyuga, the police are as powerful 
as the fire god. All gods are satisfied if the fire god is pleased with the 
offering of ghee. Similarly, if the police are kept happy and contented, 
there is no need to bother about judges and magistrates. For this 
reason, he keeps the police, the fire god happy by giving them cash 
and sometimes through costly gifts like ghee and fine rice. If the 
police are his friends, who can touch him? If any act of theft or dacoity 
1s committed in his area, information reaches him first. Passing on the 
information to the daroga casually, he with his gang gets down to the 
precious business of claiming his share of the booty. He sends a part 
of the earning he gets from his investigation to the daroga. The police 
officer feels very pleased with making money without having to exert 
himself at all. Sometimes, if the daroga receives any complaint, he 
sends it on to Birabhadra for investigation. The neighbouring zamindars, 
moneylenders and common people always shiver at the very mention 
of his name because of his unlimited power and authority. For his part, 
he never hesitates to make full use of this power and authority. He 
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levies a tax on the income of the neighbouring zamindar and 
moneylender at the rate of one paise on a rupee. Besides, on special 
occasions, he collects subscriptions from them. If anyone refuses to 
oblige him, he is condemned as a wicked person and punished 
accordingly. If anyone proves to be recalcitrant, Birabhadra and his 
gang go and loot his house. Needless to say, the police never entertain 
any complaint against Birabhadra. Besides, he fabricates false cases 
against zamindars and moneylenders alleging that they force people 
to pay up money by wrongfully detaining them. Then the daroga 
comes and they realise a big amount from such a wicked zamindar at 
proper places. Birabhadra has evolved a novel technique. His loyal 
bauris and mahurias catch the wicked fellow, hold him down and pour 
country liquor (tadi) and water of soaked rice into his mouth. This 
makes him lose his caste. He is accepted back into his caste only 
after paying a heavy fine. Old Pankaj Sahoo had once got a decree 
against Birabhadra from the law court and came with the court peon 
to enforce the order. He was given “coconut water”, which means 
that the loyal henchmen of Birabhadra caught hold of Pankaj Sahoo 
and the peon, put water of the soked rice into a coconut and then 
poured this “coconut water” into the mouths of the moneylender and 
the peon. A drummer had come with the court official. His drum was 
taken away and hung around the neck of the old moneylender. Pankaj 
Sahoo spent five hundred rupees to be able to return to the fold of his 
own caste. 


Because of his tyrannical conduct and activities, to a third of the 
population of Puri district he is terrifying like Yama, the god of death. 
Nobody dares go against him. Nobody has the courage to defy his 
order even in matters relating to social rules. If Birabhadra decides to 
excommunicate someone, the person gets ostracized. Nobody could 
even, venture to bring him back to the fold of his caste. Again, if a 
person is ostracized by society and he takes shelter at the feet of 
Birabhadra, society is compelled to take that person back into its fold. 


Birabhadra’s power over others is absolute: he also earns a huge 
amount of money. Readers may think that men like him lived at the 
beginning of British rule, because misrule, opression or subduing others 
by brute physical force ignoring all norms, are no longer permissible 
in present times. But I say that all these occur in present times also. 
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There is no doubt about this whatsoever. The magistrate of the district 
knows Birabhadra quite well, for the latter attended the court several 
times as an accused. But, because of his extraordinary shrewdness 
and also because of good luck, he has got acquitted honourably every 
time and thus managed to come back from police custody, unscathed. 


Birabhadra is a khandayat, but I cannot say for sure what his 
caste really is. He does not generally consider khandayats or cultivators 
as his fellow castemen. There is a saying in Orissa that when a 
khandayat like Mani Nayak becomes rich he is promoted to the karan 
caste. An ancestor of Birabhadra Mardaraj must have been promoted 
to the karan caste in this manner. For this reason, Birabhadra generally 
enters into matrimonial alliances with karan families. Again, like some 
karans, some khandayats also consider themselves kshatriyas. 
Birabhadra’s family has established marital relations with a few 
kshatriya families. He himself has married the daughter of a kshatriya 
king. 


Whatever may be his caste, Birabhadra conducts himself in all 
matters like a kshatriya king. For this reason, he renamed his village 
as GarKodandapur. The word ‘Gar’ should not let someone think that 
there is a fort in the village surrounded by a moat. Though the word 
‘Gar’ means a fort in Orissa, the dwellings of kings are also referred 
to as ‘Gars’, although that fort may be surrounded only by sal trees, 
and there may be no river or moat or ditch within ten miles. Nevertheless, 
itis a fort. Now-a-days, even three-storied buildings are described as 
cottages of the English type. Similarly palaces of the modern kings in 
Orissa are referred to as ‘Gars’ like the fortresses of kings in the past, 
which were surrounded by moats. 


How does Birabhadra’s fort look like? The house has been 
modelled on the palace of a king. There is a lion-gate in front of the 
house. On either side of the gate made of brick, stand an image of a 
lion. However, the lions look like dogs, thanks to the special skill of the 
brilliant sculptor. In all the modern lion-gates I have visited in Orissa, 
I have not come across images which really resemble a lion. ‘If one 
goes through the lion-gate, one comes across a stone temple on the 
southern side. This is dedicated to Lord Lakshmi-Narayan. There 
is a dola bedi made of stone in front of the temple. At the time of 
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dolayatra, the god and the goddess sit on the swing on this dola bedi. A 
large pond lies at the rear of the temple; the bathing ghat lying on one 
side is made of stone. An altar has been raised in the middle of the 
pond. At the time of chandan yatra the god and the goddess enjoy 
boating in the pond and sit on the altar, where offerings are made to 
them. Coconut trees grow in rows on all sides of the pond. A small 
one-storied building stands to the left of the pond and the temple. This 
is the drawing room of Birabhadra. Flower gardens have been raised 
around this and in front of the temple. Rose bushes, varieties of jasmine, 
oleander, tagar and china rose have been planted in the garden. The 
drawing room is equipped in the modern fashion with a few chairs, a 
desk, two or three benches, and a carpet is spread out on its floor. 
This room remains closed for most of the time, and it is used but 
rarely. It is opened on special occasions. Like Pankaj Sahoo, 
Birabhadra, too works sitting on the narrow veranda of his house. 


In spite of the lion-gate in front of his house and a pucca drawing 
room, Birabhadra has fixed his residence inside the khanja. Modern 
fashions have reached only the forecourt of his house. These have 
been blocked by the massive doors bearing iron studs, which do not let 
in even air and light. His khanja is only a loftier version of that of 
Pankaj Sahoo. The outer khanja and the inner one are alike. However, 
many rooms in the inner khanja have pucca floors and walls. The 
walls support a thatched roof. There are two small windows on either 
side above the front veranda. There is a stable in front of the house 
and behind the drawing room; on the other side lie a cowshed and a 
few heaps of straw. 


It will be in order here to introduce members of Birabhadra’s family. 
Only one of his wives is alive now — her name is Suryamani. Earlier 
Birabhadra had married the daughter of a Kshatriya king or zamindar. 
She died after giving birth to a girl. Later, he married Suryamani, the 
daughter of a karan zamindar. She is now about thirty years’ old, but 
she has not yet been blessed with a child. For reasons not known, 
Birabhadra is annoyed with Suryamani — they do not even meet each 
other. Birabhadra is extremely fond of the daughter he had by his first 
wife; she is his only hope. Shobhabati is his only child. Since she lost 
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her mother at a very tender age, she is dearer to her father than his 
life. Shobhabati is twenty years old. She is exceedingly beautiful. 
She has not yet been given in marriage. 


Birabhadra has got certain strange ideas. “What! Shall I be the 
brother-in-law of someone? That can never be allowed to happen.” 
Such sentiments led to his not getting his sister Subhadra Dei married. 
She remained unmarried till she died at the age of forty. He feels that 
it will be an insult to him if someone comes and takes away his only 
daughter after marriage from his house. He can agree to the marriage 
of his daughter if his son-in-law agrees to stay in his house. He has no 
son. It is therefore necessary to make a son-in-law stay at his home 
permanently; otherwise, who will look after his huge property? It can 
only be guessed that this is what he thought. It is very common in 
Orissa to adopt a son. So he can easily adopt a son of one of his 
relatives for the management of his property. But this may not be the 
only reason to expect his son-in-law to stay with him. And, it would be 
difficult to find such a bridegroom. But he expected that his son-in- 
law should come of a good family; he must be handsome, educated 
and possessed of other good qualities which would make him worthy 
of his beautiful and virtuous daughter. But why should someone who 
has these qualifications agree to stay at his father-in-law’s house? He 
has been searching for an educated bridegroom belonging to a good 
family, who would agree to stay at his house after marriage. He has 
not yet found one. It is not that his daughter has crossed the 
marriageable age. In Orissa, people belonging to karan and kshatriya 
castes generally give their daughters in marriage at a somewhat late 
age. 


Besides his wife and daughter, Birabhadra has got other 
dependents. They are his maidservants. There is a custom according 
to which a few maidservants are made to accompany a daughter of a 
king when she goes to her husband’s house after marriage. They are 
required to be of the same age as the princess and almost as beautiful. 
It enhances one’s prestige if one sends a large number of maidservants 
with one’s daughter. What are the duties of these maidservants? Of 
course, they look after the princess; one grooms the princess’s hair, 
one rubs turmeric-paste on her body, one prepares paan, and one gives 
her a bath. It is not that the division of labour is a rigid one. When 
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necessary, these maidservants also give evil counsel to the princess. 
The readers may recall the story of Manthara, another notorious 
maidservant in the Ramayana. Be that as it may, a class of people 
known as the sons of the maidservants have been brought into being 
in the process of kings doing their duty by their daughters. It is not 
that such a bad custom is in vogue only among kings. Many respectable 
people in Orissa follow this custom or tradition or many follow this 
fashion to be counted a member of the aristocracy. Needless to say, 
there are many servants of this type in the house of Birabhadra. Five 
maidservants had accompanied his first wife. Three maidservants 
came with his second wife. Some of them also came to be blessed 
with children. Though Birabhadra’s own family is small, the sons and 
daughters of the maidservants fill his house with bustle. Every 
maidservant has got a separate room to herself. They often quarrel 
among themselves. The maidservants of his first wife usually fight 
with the maidservants of his second wife. In such quarrels, Suryamani 
always takes the side of her own maidservants. 


Suryamani is as powerful at home as Birabhadra is outside. It 
appears that Birabhadra’s home lies beyond the area of his authority. 
Birabhadra loves Shobhabati dearly and consults her on several 
matters. This Suryamani cannot bear. She is very unhappy with 
Shobhabati. Does any stepmother, except a few, ever love her 
stepchild? The life of Shobhabati at home is very unhappy even though 
she receives her father’s love and affection. She is very intelligent 
and good-natured. She has also received a little education. Of all her 
good qualities, her patience is the most praiseworthy. For this reason, 
she uncomplainingly endures ill treatment from her stepmother. She 
is very friendly with Champabati, the daughter of Mandatay, a distant 
cousin of Birabhadra. 


We have said many things about Birabhadra to the readers. We 
shall now make him appear in person before the readers. 
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Chapter —II 


Birabhadra’s Administrative System 


A morning in the month of Baishak. A few thin clouds cover the 
sun. It had rained heavily the previous night; the clouds have not yet 
dispersed completely. The trees and creepers are soked through. 
Sometimes, when the wind blows, the trees shake and drops of 
rainwater fall from the leaves and the ground sucks them in. Here the 
earth mother is covered with sand, which has no traces in it of mud. 
The crows were drenched by the rains last night; now a couple of 
them are emerging from their nests one by one, wiping their bodies 
and crying ‘ka’ ‘ka’ ‘ka’. A peacock is dancing with joy in the jungle 
of Kodandapur. I do not like the voice of peacocks, whatever the 
poets may say. When they cry ‘kaya’ ‘kaya’ the sound is an unpleasant 
one, and it feels as if it pierces ones ear. The voice of this beautiful 
bird seems to be more coarse precisely because it contrasts with its 
beauty. God is very unfair. Why should he not give that shrill voice to 
the ugly black cuckoo and the heart-warming sweet voice of the cuckoo 
to the peacock? That would have been much better. 


Birabhadra is seated on a chair on the veranda of his house. A 
servant is rubbing oil on his body. He is about fifty years old. He is 
a tall man, but not very well-built. His complexion is fair and his skin 
is smooth. The ends of his long moustache curl up making it look like 
the moustache of an actor in an opera party who plays the role of 
Bhimasen. His beard is also like that of Bhimasen. The eyes, though 
sunken, are bright and confident. He has a broad forehead and a 
long nose. Both his ears are adorned with gold earrings. There is a 
thin necklace around his neck. His long hair is tied into a knot at the 
back of his head. He speaks very fast. Whenever he loses his 
temper, Hindi or Urdu instead of Oriya flow ceaselessly out of his 
mouth. 
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Birabhadra is scated on once side of the veranda. Scated on the 
other sidc, the head clerk of his house, Jadumani Pattanayak, is busy 
reading and writing a sheaf of palm Icaves Iving in front of him. Ata 
little distancec from the veranda and in front of the stable, Nidhi Samal, 
the syce, is massaging the body of a big horsc; the horse, fecling very 
pleased, is ncighing. Another horse. tethered to a post is eating grass 
and flicking flics away with its tail. The cowherd, Kasum Jena brings 
the cows out of the cowvshed. A new-born calf comes running to its 
mother and starts feeding itself all the while butting of its mother’s 
udder with its head to get morc milk. After a whilc, fecling happy and 
contented it starts jumping about raising its tail. A big decor is busy 
munching the grass lying by the side of the cowshed. Seeing the 
antics of the calf. it geis up and comes near the calf to enjov its 
company. But the calf runs away. scared. The calf s mother brandishes 
her horns, makes a “fosh’ ‘fosh? sound and advances threateningly 
towards the deer. Observing all this. a dog having a forcign pedigree, 
which is tethered to a post with an iron chain, starts barking at them 
and advises them to behave. A flock of swans strctch out their long 
necks and cry ‘kaya’ ‘kaya’ and jump into the pond. 


Meanwhile two or thrce persons arrived one after another and 
threw themsclves at Birabhadra’s fect, saying ‘Oh my Lord.’ They 
also sat down on the ground below the veranda. Birabhadra noticed 
one of them and said, “Oh, Jayasingh, What is the news?” 


Bheem Jayasingh was a very tall, strong, and stout man. He was 
the commander-in-chiet of the small army maintained by Birabhadra. 
Birabhadra had conferred the title Jayasingh on him. He said, “Oh, 
Master, what news can there be — All my sources of income have 
dried up. My children will die of starvation.” 


Birabhadra: “Am I to blame for this? What can I do? There are 
so many of you. Can’t you get any information on acts of theft and 
dacoity committed in this land?” 


Jayasingh: “Sir, our men are there in every village. But they are not 
sending any information. Moreover, because of your good 
administration, sir, the number of theft and dacoity cases has come 
down.” 
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Birabhadra: (moving his hand over his moustache) “How has that 
happened?” 


Jayasingh: “Yes, sir, I am not saying this to flatter you. Really, 
because of your just and fair rule, only a few cases of theft and dacoity 
occur.” 


Birabhadra: “No, not because of my administration, but because 
of the rule of the British Government.” 


Jay Singh: “It is not so, sir. The rule of the British Government 
extends over other places also, but still thefts and dacoities are 
committed there. Your administration is better than that of the British 
Government.” 


Birabhadra. “How do you explain this?” 


Jay Singh: “See — there are so many difficulties about punishing 
the really guilty under British rule. I see Rama Sahu is coming here. 
Suppose a sum of one hundred rupee has been stolen from his house.” 


Ram Sahu(smiling apprehensively): “From where shall I get so 
much money? Sir, kindly do not believe Jayasingh. Iam a very poor 


୬” 


man. 


Jay Singh. (To Ram Sahu) “I am only giving an example. You 
need not fear. (Looking at Birabhadra). If a hundred rupees are stolen 
from his house, he will have to spend another fifty rupees to inform 
the police and get justice done. Even if he bribes the police to get the 
theft investigated and the real thief caught, the thief can win the police 
over by paying them a bribe. The court case can remain adjourned 
indefinitely. If the police fails to catch the thief, there is nothing to be 
done. Even if the police forward the accused to a court of law, Ram 
Sahu will still have to spend money on arranging witnesses and for 
paying the fees of the lawyers. Sometimes, in law courts, truth can be 
made to appear as untruth and untruth as truth. So, after spending so 
much money, the possibility of getting the guilty punished is remote. 
Suppose that he gets punished. How does Rama Sahu benefit? Can 
he get back the one hundred rupees stolen and also the money paid to 
the police and the money spent on the court case? No, never. But 
under your administration, we can easily catch the thief using our own 
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methods, and whatever punishment you give him will teach him a 
proper lesson. Ram Sahu, for his part, gets back his hundred rupees 
without having to spend any money. Where is the thief who can escape 
our eyes? Can’t you see, your administration is definitely much better 
than that of the British. You are so fair-minded. You are virtuous like 
Yudhistira. However, I had come to ask you about something else.” 


Birabhadra: “What is that?” 


Jayasingh (Scratching his head): “Sir, you once said that you wanted 
to go on a hunting expedition. If you give me the orders 1°11 start 
making necessary arrangements. A tiger is on the prowl in the jungle 
of Nandanpur. It has killed many cows and calves. You will find 
bears there.” 


Birabhadra: “Let us go there tomorrow. You make the necessary 
arrangements.” 


At this time, the village astrologer, old Sadei Nayak, glasses on his 
nose, a small book of palm leaves in his right hand and a stick in his 
left, arrived to, read out the almanac. He comes to Birabhadra every 
morning and reads out from the almanac. For doing this job he enjoys 
Jagir land. Sadei Nayak came in and bowed to Birabhadra and blessed 
him reciting in his nasal voice the following Sanskrit sloka: 


Lakshmiste pankajakshi nibasatu bhabane bharati kanthadeshe 
Baradhatam bandhubargah prabalaripugana jantu patalamulam 


Deshe deshe cha rajam prabhabatu bhabatam keertim purnendu 
shubhraa 


Jeeba tvam putrapoutradi sakalagunaa jutohastu te deerghamayuh. 


Thus blessing him he started reciting from the almanac in his usual 
weepy voice. “Today is the seventh day of Mesha — Sunday, 
amabsya 15 danda 16 lita Aswini star 3 danda 16 lita, the ayushman 
41 danda ditiya Nag KaraN.......ecsessrereese 


Before he could finish his recitation Birabhadra said, casting his 
sharp eyes on him, 


“Sadei Nayak.” 
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Sadei. (With folded hands in a hurry) — “Master”. 
Birabhadra: “Are your astrological texts to be believed or not?” 


Sadei: “Why do you say so, master? These have been authored 
by sages. How can they be untrue?” 


Birabhadra: “All right, you said the other day that I am going 
through a good time. But there is nothing to convince me that this is 
so. For the last fifteen days I have earned absolutely nothing.” 


Sadei: “Master, my calculations may be wrong. But the sayings 
of the sages are absolutely true. And the good or the bad times of a 
man have to be understood on the basis of a comparative estimate. 
Perhaps you may go through an even worse time in future than what 
you are going through now. Anyway, let me do the calculations once 
more.” 


He brought out a piece of chalk from his waistfold, sat down on 
the veranda and drew the zodiac and put the stars of Birabhadra in 
their proper places and started calculating. After a while, he said: 


“Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo — Oh master I visualise your 
earning something today. But...” 


Birabhadra:(smiling) “Nonsense. Making money does not seem 
at all likely today.” 


Sadei: “Master. I do not see any reason why the sayings of the 
sages will be wrong, but -” 


Birabhadra: “Then what is the problem?” 


Sadei: (Fixing his eyes on the zodiac and arching his eyebrows) 
“Master, Can I say what I want to say without fear?” 


Birabhadra: “Tell me- tell me the truth — say it without fear even 
if it concerns a threat to my well-being.” 


Sadei: “Sir, you will pass through a bad time from tomorrow. 
But nothing serious will happen to you. Only a little physical suffering. 
Please take care tomorrow. You can put on a talisman. You need not 
worry too much as the thousand names of Lord Vishnu are recited at 
the temple every day.” 
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Birabhadra: “Let us see what happens.” 


Sadei: “Master. Let me go now. Let me also go and bless your 
child. Your daughter is like godess Lakshmi; she will certainly become 
a queen.” 


The old man, the sheaf of palm leaves in one hand and the stick in 
the other, made his way to the inner apartment. 


At this time, a farmer and his wife arrived there crying, “Oh master, 
incarnation of Dharma”, prostrated themselves on the ground in front 
of the veranda. Birabhadra asked — “Who are you? What has 
happened? Tell me.” 


The readers, of course, are already acquainted with this couple. 
They are none other than Mani Nayak and his wife. At a little distance 
behind a room, a girl, her face covered with a veil was standing. She 
is their daughter, Nila. Both Mani Nayak and his wife started saying 
at the same time: 


“Oh, virtuous one. You are the king of the country. We are ruined. 
Let justice be done. We can no longer live in the village because of 
the oppression of the villagers and the moneylender.” Both of them 
said this together. It was difficult to find out who said what. Birabhadra 
said, “Who are you?” 


Mani’s wife: “Oh master. I am your daughter, you are my father. 
And my daughter who is standing there is also your daughter. Oh, 
virtuous one. Let justice be done.” 


Birabhadra (in disgust): “Tell me, where have you come from and 
why?” 


Mani’s wife: “Master, can’t you recognize me? Iam the daughter 
of your subject, Dhani Samal. I was sent to Nilakanthapur after 
marriage the same year you married our eldest mother (Birabhadra’s 
first wife). Iused to come to your house with my father. I was given 
many delicacies to eat here. My husband died, leaving a daughter. I 
then married the younger brother of my husband according to the 
kachkhadu custom. That is my daughter. She is of the same age as 
your daughter. She used to play with her. Oh, the eldest mother was 
a goddess. She used to give my daughter food and clothes. One can 
never find another human being like her.” 
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At these words, the eyes of Birabhadra grew moist. However, he 
composed himself at once and said, looking at Mani Nayak: 


“Hey, you. Tell me what has happened?” 


Mani Nayak got up and explained with folded hands: “Revered 
Sir, I am going to be ruined. ‘Markanda Pradhan and some other 
people have made me an outcaste by cooking up a scandal about my 
daughter. Whatever they say is utterly false. I could not arrange 
money for my daughter’s marriage. One day I went to the moneylender 
to ask for a loan. Bimbadhar Sahu refused point blank to lend me 
fifteen rupees even when I offered to mortgage one acre of land. In 
the evening, the same day he slipped into my house. What his intention 
was I do not know. I quarrelled with him. The hue and cry brought 
Markanda Pradhan and many others to the spot and they spread the 
scandal that Bimbadhar came to meet my daughter. The next morning, 
Markanda Pradhan and others demanded a khiripitha from me. They 
said that, if I did not oblige them, I would lose my caste. Sir, I am 
helpless. From where shall I get the money for the feast? You are my 
mother and father. You are the incarnation of virtue. You are the king 
of the land. I take refuge at your feet. Iam at your mercy. Save me 
or kill me. I leave everything to you.” 


Saying this, Mani Nayak wiped his tears with his gamcha. 


Birabhadra: “Yes, I must see to it that justice is done. I know that 
Bimbadhar Sahoo, the son of Pankaj Sahoo, the oilman, very well. He 
is a rascal —a scoundrel. In the past, he had tried to soil the reputation 
of a family. I will give him the punishment he deserves. Chhamu 
Pattanayak, send a letter to Pankaj Sahoo at once. Iimpose a penalty 
of one hundred rupees on him. Let him think of the earlier incident 
and send the amount through the bearer of this letter. If he fails to do 
so I will myself go to his house. And write to Markanda Nayak that 
they should take Mani Nayak back into the cast. If they don’t, I will 
punish them. Bhim Jayasingh, you go to Nilakanthapur taking these 
two letters. Come back before I go to have lunch.” 


The words of the astrologer came true. Birabhadra and Jayasingh 
were upset that opportunity for making money were not presenting 
themselves lately. Fortunately, a golden opportunity now presented 
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itself. Birabhadra quickly sensed that here was a chance to earn 
something. As soon as he heard the story of Mani Nayak, he asked 
Chhamu Pattanayak to write the letters. The latter cut a palm-leaf 
into two small pieces and wrote two letters on them with his stylus. 
After he finished writing, the letters were placed before Birabhadra 
for his signature. Birabhadra put his “sword-seal” on them; in other 
words, the letters were stamped with the picture of a sword. He then 
handed the letters to Jayasingh and said: “Remember. You must 
bring these back.” 


Jayasingh: “Sir, do I need to be told this?” Saying so he bowed to 
him and left, his heart full of joy. 


The eyes of Birabhadra now fell on the window behind him and 
he saw his daughter Shobhabati standing there. He said to her: 


“Oh my little mother; how long have you been standing here?” 


Shobhabati motioned to him to come closer and Birabhadra went 
near her. She said, 


“Father, I came a little while ago. Nila’s mother came to me first. 
So I came to tell you of their problems, but -” 


Birabhadra: “Now there is no need to do so. I will punish that 
wicked son of an oilman.” 


Shobhabati: “I am sure you will do so. One more word.” 
Birabhadra: “Tell me.” 


Shobhabati: “May be, that whatever they say is not true. Don’t 
you think you should call the oilman and his son and check whether 
this couple have told you the truth or not?” 


Birabhadra: “Little mother, you don’t understand. All I am 
concerned with is money. I have no time for truth or untruth. But, let 
me tell you that old Pankaj Sahoo will not give the money easily. He 
will certainly come here. I will then get to know what has really 
happened.” 


Birabhadra, a gamcha thrown over his shoulder, went to take a 
bath in the pond. A servant went to the bathing ghat, carrying a yellow 
silk dhoti of fine quality. After bath, Birabhadra put on that dhoti and 
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Jet his hair lie loose on his back. Then he went to the room of the deity 
wearing wooden sandals. He prostrated himself before the deity and 
then came out and sat on the veranda. He opened the pooja bag from 
which he brought out a piece of sandalwood. He rubbed it on his 
hands and put a mark of sandal paste on his forehead. After this, he 
took out a small piece of mahaprasad and a dry tulsi leaf and ate them 
with water from a small tumbler. Then he washed his hands. The 
priest of the temple read out a chapter from the Bhagabat to him. He 
sat there looking grave, pretending to listen to the holy text. How can 
I say what thoughts were crossing his mind? 


Birabhadra was about to go inside the house after the recital of 
the Bhagabat, when, accompanied by Bhim Jayasingh, old Pankaj 
Sahoo came in leaning heavily on his stick. Like Mani Nayak, the old 
man threw himself before him. Birabhadra went out and sat on the 
veranda and asked — “Where is the money?” 


Pankaj: “Revered sir, let justice be done. Kindly listen to what I 
have to say, and then pronounce your judgement. You are my mother 
and father. If you want to kill me, please do so. I pray for justice.” 


Birabhadra: “What have you got to say?” 


Pankaj: “Revered sir, I have not committed any crime. Mani Nayak 
has lodged a false complaint against me.” 


Mani Nayak and his wife were sitting at a distance. Mani Nayak 
came and said, with folded hands: “Revered sir, He is my moneylender. 
Are there many heads on my shoulders? How dare I lodge a false 
complaint against him? If you want, Sir, I can produce witnesses 
also.” 7 


Birabhadra: “No. There is no need to bring in eyewitnesses. I 
know what has really taken place. Pankaj Sahoo, give the penalty 
money — quick.” 


Pankaj: “Your majesty, even if my son went to his house, he may 
be forgiven. For, he is but a small boy and does not understand anything. 
Please exempt me from paying the fine.” 


Birabhadra: “This can never happen. What? How dare you talk 
like this? Such audacity? How can an oilman venture to defile a 
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khandayat? I shall not allow this at least as long as I am alive. Pay the 
fine. Pay.” 

Pankaj: “Sir, from where shall I get such a large amount? I have 
lost all my paddy and money. I have nothing left now.” 


Birabhadra: “Stop playing games. Do you remember how I made 
you drink ‘coconut water’ ?” 


Pankaj: “All right, Sir, 1am paying the fine — yesterday, I got fifty 
rupees by selling off the cow of a borrower who had defaulted on 
repaying his loan. I have brought that money, as I am scared of 
displeasing you. Kindly accept this and spare me.” 


He brought out fifty rupees from the pouch tied around his waist. 
Birabhadra: “No, that is out of the question. I will not accept even 


a pie less than a hundred. Do you think it is child’s play? It is no small 
crime to try to defile someone’s honour.” 


Pankaj: “Please kill me. If you think killing this old man will add to 
your well-being, do so.” 
Saying this, he threw himself on the ground. 


Birabhadra: “Oh. Jayasingh. He is an obdurate rascal. He will 
not give in easily. Get a kandra to bring a coconut.” 


Pankaj Sahoo realized that there was no way he could escape. If 
he would be made to drink coconut water by a kandra he would lose 
his caste. He said: 


“Revered Sir, when you do not show me mercy, what can I do? I 
have got another ten rupees, I give you that. Kindly accept this and 
let me go.” 


He untied the end border of his dhoti and brought out a ten-rupee 
note and lay it before Birabhadra. 


Birabhadra: “Oh Jayasing. The old fellow thinks that we are 
playing games with him. Take off his clothes and search him.” 


Jayasingh then pulled one end of Pankaj Sahoo’s dhoti. From one 
end of the cloth four ten rupee notes fell. Pankaj cried loudly, saying 
— “He has taken away everything” and within a second all these notes 
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and the fifty rupee note passed into Birabhadra’s hands. The old man 
rolled on the ground, wailing: 


“Revered Sir, You are the incarnation of virtue. You are my mother 
and father. Have pity on me. I am an old man, lying on the ground; 
please give me back at least one ten rupee note. 1 will take it home. 
Those notes are my life-blood. My heart is bursting. Ah! Ah! One 
hundred rupees, how terrible, how terrible, Oh Bimba — because of 
you I suffered such misery in my old age — Oh you rascal. O Krushna! 
O Mahaparabhu!” 


Birabhadra did not pay any heed to his heart-rending pleadings. 
He calmly gave fifteen rupees out of that money to Mani Nayak for 
his daughter’s marriage. He gave ten rupees by way of a tip to 
Jayasingh and his men. Mani Nayak took the money, saluted him and 
left. Then Pankaj Sahoo said, “Sir, I have come to your house at 
midday without taking any food, kindly give me at least one rupee with 
which I can buy some food. O incarnation of virtue, O Madraraj, 
save me, save me.” 


Birabhadra threw a one-rupee coin on the flight of steps and left 
the place, taking the rest of the money. The moneylender picked up 
the coin and cursing Mani Nayak, Bimbadhar and his fate went home. 


Note: [In Orissa, kings do not sign anything with their own hands. 
Everyone has got a seal. They stamp the letters with their seals with 
their own hands. The seal of the king of Mayurbhan}j is the peacock. 
Those who do not know how to write, also use the seals. Different 
castes use different seals. The seal of the karans is the pen. The seal 
of brahmins is the kusabatu; the seal of kshatriyas is the sword, and 
the seal of milkmen is the churning stick.] 
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Chapter — III 
Shobhabati 


Today Birabhadra Mardaraj took his bath in the morning, had 
his breakfast, and set off on horse back carrying a gun on a hunting 
expedition. It was the third watch of the day. The day was very hot. 
The air was still and the heat was oppressive. All had taken their food 
and were resting in the inner apartment of the house. Some of them 
also amused themselves exchanging small talk. Shobhabati lay on a 
mat spread on the floor of her own room. She was now awake. Her 
roomis a large one; it has pucca floors and walls. It has only one door 
and a small window. The walls are decorated with patterns made 
from rice paste. A big cot lies on one side. It is made of wood; the 
roof of the cot being of cane, there is a little high wooden seat, which 
looks like a pillow. The cot has on it many beautiful.carvings. There is 
a soft bed on the cot; the bed-cover, the bedsheet and the pillow have 
been sewn by the able craftsmen of Pipili. All these are adorned with 
beautiful needle-work. 


Shobhabati spent some time trying to read a printed book, lying in 
bed. The book was Labanyabati written by Upendra Bhanj. She 
read a little of it, but did not feel like getting any further after a while. 
She got up and sat on the bed. She set to work on an unfinished small 
fan made of a kind of grass. 


It has been stated earlier that Shobhabati is twenty years old. 
She is young and beautiful. Her complexion is bright and fair. Her 
nose is tall and straight; and her eyes are a shining black; it appears as 
if her eyebrows have been drawn with a paintbrush; her face has 
shapely features; it seems as if her mouth is formed by placing two 
rose-petals close together. She has a head of black and well-groomed 
hair. However, if she had been tall like a palm tree, readers having 
westernised tastes would certainly have been able to appreciate her 
beauty. 1 regret to say that I cannot make them happy. She was 
neither tall nor short. She was well-built but not plump. 
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Shobhabati’s dress consists of a black-bordered southem saree. 
She wears gold and silver bangles; she has a gold necklace round her 
neck; earrings adorn her ears and a nose-ring adorns her nose. She 
wears a silver anklet and a silver necklace round her wrist. Her 
fingers are adorned with many rings. 


After sewing the fan for sometime, she started making a garland. 
There were many kinds of flowers such as malti, juhi and champak on 
the copper tray. The family deity, Sri Laxmi Narayanji, was decked 
with garlands at the time of evening worship every:day. Shobhabati 
made garlands for the deity herself. After making a garland of champak 
flowers, she started weaving a garland of malti flowers, singing to 
herself softly. . 


Shobhabati was busy making garlands. Her shining silken black 
tresses covered her back and fell on her arms. Her gold earrings 
glittered from among her tresses. Someone came from behind and put 
a garland of jasmine round her neck. Shobhabati looked back and 
saw Champabati. Champabati was the daughter of Basudev 
Mandatay, a distant cousin of Birabhadra. Shobhabati said: 


“Oh, Champa. 1 see that you are very eager to garland someone. 
You can’t wait even for a moment. Why did you waste a garland I 
had made? Tell me.” 


Champa: “No. No. That is not so.” 


Shobha: “Why do you say so? You seem terribly impatient. You 
wasted my garland. Didn’t you?” 


Champa: “If I plead not guilty to both the charges?” 


Shobha: (Looking at the garlands). “Oh, all my garlands are here. 
Where did you get a ‘garland? Your marriage will take place on the 
26th of Baisakh — there are only fourteen days left and you find the 
waiting unbearable. This is why you go on garlanding whoever you 
chance upon.” 


Champa: “You go to hell. You can remain unmarried till you grow 
into an old maid. And I can’t wait for fourteen days. How can you say 
sucha thing?” 
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Shobha: “I am not going to die an old maid. The astrologer says 
that I will become a queen.” 

Champa: “Did he? Then go on sitting quietly. One day the elephant 
of a king will come and carry you to your prince charming. Oh, my 
sister, I will go with you as your companion.” 

Shobha: “What will then happen to Abhiram Sundar Ray? I see, 
that wretched man is marrying you so that he will die of pangs of 


separation. And how can you remain away from him? Can’t I see 
how desperate you are to garland him?” 


Champa: “No. Sister, let’s stop joking. I wanted to find out how 
this garland of champak flowers matches your complexion Let me tell 
you, sister, even champak flowers look pale before your complexion.” 


Shobha: “What will look dull when compared to your complexion?” 
Champa: “The colour of the black cooking pot.” 


Shobha: “Oh, you really think so? There is darkness under a burning 
lamp. You are like that. You notice the beauty of others and you are 
blind to your own. If you are black-complexioned, who will light up the 
house of Abhiram Sunder Ray?” 


Champa: “Why, clay lamps! You can if you so wish!” 


Shobha: “If 1 do so, where will you go? You will die of the pangs 
of separation, like Labanyabati.” 


Champa: “How will that come about?” 
Shobha: I was reading Labanyabati today. 


Champa: “As far as I understand, Labanyabati somehow managed 
to survive the rainy season. I only wonder what will happen to 
Shobhabati in such days.” 


Shobha: “You worry about yourself. You need not bother about 


me 


At this time, a baby deer came into the room. Betel leaves of 
different sizes lay on the betel-leaf plate. The baby deer took one and 
started chewing it. Shobabati said: “Oh, see Champa, my Chanchala 
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has not eaten anything till now. While talking to you, I completely 
forgot about feeding her.” 


Shobhabati caressed the baby deer. It started licking her hands, 
wagging its tail. Shobhabati asked Champa to fetch a cup of milk. 
Champa brought it and placed it in front of the deer. It tasted the milk 
once and turned its face away.” Shobhabati said: “I see. You will not 
eat from Champa’s hands.” Shobhabati raised the cup of milk to the 
mouth of the baby deer. It now opened its mouth. Shobhabati said: 


“Oh Champa. Just see how naughty my little girl is. Since I did 
not give her the milk myself, she got annoyed.” 


Shobhabati went out taking the empty cup. Chanchala started 
sniffing at a flower. Shobhabati brought another cup of milk and placed 
it before Chanchala. Now moving its legs out of joy, the baby deer 
finished the milk. 


Champa: “Let me go home now. I have work to do.” 


Shobha: “Please visit me at least twice or thrice a day during the 
short time you will be staying here. I won’t be able to see you after 
that. You will leave me forever. It is the same whether Yama, the god 
of death or the bridegroom takes you.” 


ଏ 


Champa: “Allright. You will go to the house of Yama. Iwill goto 
the house of my husband.” Saying this, she left the place. 


Shobhabati tethered the baby deer and resumed weaving garlands. 
After a while her maid, Ujjala came into the room. Ujjala was the 
maid of Shobhabati’s mother. After her mother’s death Ujjala had 
been looking after Shobhabati. Shobhabati treated her as her mother 
and called her ‘ma’. Shobhabati said, “Ma, it is now afternoon. Father 
has not come back from his hunting expedition yet. He never took so 
long to come home whenever he went out hunting on earlier 
Occasions.” 


Ujjala: “I also feel worried. It seems that he has gone a long 
distance. Come, leave garland-making for now. Let me groom your 
hair. I have so many other things to do.” 


She started grooming Shobhabati’s hair, sitting behind her. 
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Shobha: “Ma? Why do you do so much work all by yourself? 
The others just while away their time.” 


Ujjala: “What can I do little mother? IfI say anything, our mistress 
gets annoyed. She will not allow her own maids to do any work. 
They only do what their mistess asks them to do. They have no time 
for anything else. Do you know what has happened?” 


Shobha: “What?” 

Ujjala: “Santani’s brother, Chakradhar Pattanayak has come.” 
Shobha: “Very good. Mamu has come.” 

Ujjala: “Do you know why he has come?” 

Shobha: “No. Perhaps he has come to pay us a visit.” 


Ujjala: “That is not his only aim — there is something more to his 
visit.” 
Shobha: “What is that?” 


Ujjala: (whispers) He has brought a marriage proposal. He wants 
his son Udayanath to be married to you. He wishes to keep him here 
as an adopted son-in-law. 


Shobhabati’s face reddened. She did not say anything. Ujjala 
continued in a low voice, “Do you understand Pattanayak’s plan? He 
has got a zamindari worth two thousand rupees a year. Even then he 
is not satisfied. He thinks that if Udayanath marries you and comes to 
stay here, he will inherit this property after Maharaja’s death. 
Udayanath is an idiot; he has received no education; he is as learned 
as he is handsome! He came with santhani. I saw him very closely. In 
reality, Pattanayak has not adopted him. He wanted to do so. But he 
was blessed with a son. Now Udayanath stays with him. He spends 
his time doing nothing except eating and sleeping. I do not think, 
Mardaraj will agree to this proposal. I will tell him personally not to. 
But, what is decreed by fate will come to pass. Santani will of course 
try to help her brother succeed. I know that. Inoticed today that she 
is very annoyed with you.” | 


Shobha: “Why? What have I done?” 
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Ujjala: “That is the way she is. She is annoyed wah you no matter 
whatever you do.” 


She groomed Shobhabati’s hair. While leaving she told Shobha 
that, after she had made garlands for the deity, she should make a 
garland of malati and put it in the top-knot of her hair. She would also 
send a rose for Shobha to put in her top-knot. She asked Shobha to 
make a small garland, which Mardaraj could put on his ears. 

At this time, the maid Sari came in and said, “Santhani i is calling 


” 


you. 
Shobha: “Can you tell me why?” 
Ujjala: “You will find out when you meet her.” 


Srimati Suryamani Devi, Birabhadra’s wife, is seated on a small 
carpet in her room. The room is big; she has painted the walls of the 
room with the pictures of creepers, leaves, and flowers, using rice 
paste. In a corner of the room, many earthen pots are kept suspended 
by means of a net. There is no other furniture in her room. 


Suryamani is a fat dark-complexioned woman. If customs in Orissa 
had allowed bridegrooms to see brides before marriage, after the death 
of his first wife, Birabhadra would never have agreed to marry her. 
This should give one enough indication about her. beauty. Selection of 
a bride is just like a game of dice. Nobody from the bridegroom’s side 
can directly see the bride; they only hear about her from others. 


Whatever beauty nature may have blessed her with, Suryamani, 
has not given up trying to look beautiful even after she has failed 
several times in her attempts. One may accept defeat in every sphere 
of life, but none ever gives up trying to look more beautiful. Suryamani 
takes particular care to make toiletries cover up deficiencies in her 
appearance. She is dressed in a red-bordered southern saree. Her 
hands, feet, nose, ears and hair are adored with gold and silver 
omaments. On her stumpy nose she wears a nose-ring shaped like a 
half-moon; a jewel added to the beauty of her nose. 


A maid is rubbing her body with oil mixed with turmeric paste. 
Another maid is chopping mangoes for making mango ‘pickles. 
Suryamani is an expert at preparing pickles of various kinds. 
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A maid is busy rolling a paan. Suryamani told this maid: “Oh, give me 
a paan, quickly, my throat is drying up. You always take very long to 
do anything - how long do you take to roll a paan?” 


The maid: “Take it”. 


The maid gave her a paan. Suryamani put it into her mouth, baring 
her black teeth. There was no need for Suryamani to feel so desperate 
for a paan. Just a while back, she was chewing one. As soon as she 
started chewing the paan, she said, “Oh, just give me a little more 
gundi. You put very little of it in the paan.” 


The maid put the box of gundi before her, and she took some of it 
and put it into her mouth. 


“Oh, why are you rubbing me so hard, rub slowly” She scolded the 
maid who was rubbing her body with oil mixed with turmeric paste. 


At this moment Shobhabati came in, accompanied by the maid. 
Suryamani said, “Tell me? What is all this I hear?” 


Shobha: “What has happened, mother?” 


Suryaman:i: “You are now twenty years old. If you had married, 
you would have become mother of two or three children. Have you 
not learnt anything yet?” 


Shobha: “Mother, first tell me what I have done?” 


Suryamani: ‘““You are young and unmarried. How can you go into 
the assembly of men? I heard yesterday that a woman came with her 
daughter. You went to Mardaraj to plead for them. What a shame. I 
felt very upset. I have heard that the mother and her daughter were 
women of bad character. Why do you poke your nose into their affairs? 
Mandatay Samanta does not tell you anything — you have grown insolent 
owing to his excessive affection. If you would have been my own 
daughter, I would have taught you a lesson. Oh Sari, come quickly, I 
can’t talk. My throat is parched up. Give me another paan.” 


Shobhabati listened to all this quietly and said a little later, “Nila’s 
mother came to me and wept for a long time. That is why I went to 
tell father about her problem. If you think, doing so was wrong on my 
part, I will never do this again.” 
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At this time the cries of the palanquin bearers ‘hukum bhai’ were 
heard. All anxiously listened to the noise. The palanquin came in to 
the house of Mardaraj. A servant came running in to the inner 
apartment crying. “All is lost —all is ruined, come and see.” Suryamani, 
Shobhabati and all the maids rushed to the drawing room. The palanquin 
had been placed near the drawing room. The door of the palanquin 
was opened. They saw that Mardaraj was groaning with pain. There 
were marks of injury all over his body; his clothes were blood-stained. 
Seeing him in such a pitiable condition, everyone started crying in a 
loud voice. 


Bhim Jayasingh had accompanied Mardaraj. He said that Mardaraj 
had shot a bear. The wounded bear turned round and attacked 
Mardaraj. The bear is a stupid animal, it does not leave anyone it 
grabs. It wounded Mardaraj by clawing and scratching him. His left 
hand was ravaged by the bear and it was broken. Jayasingh came 
from behind and hit the bear with a cudgel and the bear ran away. If 
Jayasingh would not have come, the bear would have killed Mardaraj. 


Mardaraj was taken out of the palanquin and was carried into the 
inner apartment. When he gained a little strength, he said, “Shobhabati, 
my little mother, I am dying. Please send for the mahant.” 
Immediately a man was sent to Narottam Das, the mahant of Gopalpur 
math. 


Note: [In karana families in Orissa, daughters once gone to the house 
of their in-laws cannot come back to their father’s house. According 
to the custom, when the daughter first goes to the in-law’s house after 
marriage, she is given a dowry. If she comes to her father’s house 
again and then goes back to her in-laws, she is again given the same 
dowry which was given at first. As a result, the daughter leaves the 
house of her father forever after marriage. If the son-in-law comes 
to the house of his in-laws, whatever things he uses and touches, have 
to be given to him. It is difficult to treat a son-in-law in a manner in 
keeping with his honour. That is why he is forbidden to go to the house 
of his father-in-law]. 
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Chapter—IV 
The Maths of Orissa 


There are many maths in Orissa — especially in the district of 
Puri. Perhaps there are not so many maths in any other province of 
India. The maths bear witness to the devotion of the people of Orissa, 
their piety and charity. These maths were established to ensure offering 
regular worship to deities, for providing hospitality to visitors, and giving 
shelter to sadhus and sanyasis. Each of these maths has been set up 
by some famous holy man or a Baishnav. The founder of each math 
received gifts of land and cash from the people of the land, who were 
impressed with their extraordinary piety and virtue. A large number of 
rich Hindu householders in Orissa have gifted land to the maths. Ifa 
stranger presented himself to a householder, he was directed to a 
math nearby. But the people of Orissa cannot be blamed for their 
lack of hospitality, for many householders, having donated land to maths, 
thereby passed on to the latter the duty of looking after their guests. 


The image of Vishnu has been installed in the maths. The image 
of Lord Jagannath has been installed in a majority of the maths in 
Puri. The donors make gifts to the maths in Puri to enable them to 
offer to Lord Jagannath. The land donated as debottar land to Lord 
Jagannath is called amritmanohi. The food offerings are to be made 
at the temple of Lord Jagannath every day out of the income from this 
debottar land. It is not that such offerings are not made. After the 
rice-offering (anna bhog) is made to Lord Jagannath, the mahant, and 
other employees of the math take it. The guests and people assembled 
there are also given a share of the offerings. Cooking is rarely, if ever, 
done in the maths of Puri. The image of Vishnu is also found in village 
maths. Every math has a mahant or a proprietor. Some big maths 
have mahants as well as proprietors. Needless to say, the mahant 
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is the head of the math. To assist him, there are pujaris, errand boys 
and other servants. 


There are ‘Ramayat’ mahants in a few big maths in of Puri. They 
are from the western part of the country, and are worshippers of Sri 
Rama. Amajonity of the mahantas-in Puri are devotees of Sti Gouranga; 
they worship Sri Chaityana as an incamation. Sri Gouranga is 
worshipped as an incarnation in most of the Hindu families in Orissa. 
However, the image of Vishnu in any form is mostly worshipped in all 
the maths. 


The mahants are celibate. But, how many of them can really 
keep the vow of celibacy after taking it? On many occasions dirty 
stories are spread about many mahants. Quite a few mahants engage 
themselves openly in illicit relationships. Their style of living is like that 
of kings. I have seen a mahant moving about dressed like a saheb. 
These days, visitors are not welcome in many of the maths; the poor 
do not receive any assistance there, and holy men are not given the 
respect due to them. However, the mahants think nothing of spending 
vast sums of money on leading a life of luxury. Not very long ago, a 
mahant of a big math in Puri spent one lakh rupees on a court case 
that was tried in England. 


The misuse of public money in such a scandalous way aroused 
the concern of the Government and some patriotic people in 1868. 
The Government constituted a committee, whose job it was to find out 
how the misuse of the math’s property had taken place and also to 
suggest various ways for preventing such misuse. The members of 
that committee determined that the annual income of the maths out of 
the debottar property amounted to about seven lakh rupees. The 
mahants spent this huge amount on leading a life of luxury. The money 
was not spent for the noble purpose for which the donors had made 
their gifts. The committee made a few recommemdations relating to 
ways in which debottar property could be protected from misuse and 
used properly. Unfortunately, however, not even one of these 
recommendations have been implemented. 


But all the mahants cannot be tarred with the same brush. In the 
midst of excessive self-indulgence and dissipation, the committee did 
come across a couple of holy men who were saintly persons. However, 
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as the number of such holy men is pitifully small, their names should 
not figure in the list of ordinary mahants. We are presenting one such 
saintly mahants before our readers. 


Village Gopalpur is situated on the banks of river Kushabhadra, 
five miles away north of the town of Puri. At the eastern end of the 
village, a little distance from the village, there is a big mango orchard. 
To the north of the mango grove, there is a beautiful garden. The math 
of Sti Sri Gopaljiu lies in the middle of this garden. The village has 
been named after the deity. 


The Gopalpur math is a very old one. About six hundred years 
ago a saint came to have a darshan of Lord Jagannath, and established 
a math here. Gokulananda Babaji, the mahant of this math was a 
contemporary of Sri Sri Chaitayanadev and he himself became well- 
known as a saintly person. It is said that Sri Gouranga accompanied 
by his disciples and followers came to beg alms to this math and danced 
in ecstasy with Gokulananda Babaji. Narottam Das, the present 
mahant of this math, is a real saint too. He is brahmin by caste. The 
saintly founder of this math, Gokulananda Babaji was also a brahmin. 
For this reason, all mahants have taken only brahmins as their disciples. 
Baishnab Charan Das, the guru of Narottam Das, was a very famous 
scholar. Narottam Das studied many scriptures under his guidance 
for a number of years. He studied the Vedanta at Kashi and the 
Bhagavat at Brindavan for twelve years and achieved an extraordinary 
mastery of these scriptures. He enjoyed the company of many great 
souls at these holy places and his own character was shaped under 
their influence. His disciple, Madhabananda Das, is now studying at 
Brindavan. 


The math does not own a great deal of property. Its landed property 
consists of forty acres of rent-free land. The expenses on worship of 
the deity, providing hospitality to holy men and other visitors are met 
from the income the math receives from the land. The math faces 
difficulties whenever the land yields a smaller harvest, but the math 
also gets a surplus when harvest is good. The mahant looks upon 
himself only as a caretaker, and believes that the math and its property 
belong only to god. So, the math’s property and its income are never 
misused. Because of the mahant’s able management, the funds of the 
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math have never been embezzled. Out of the income from the property, 
the daily worship of the deity and festivals such as dol yatra are 
organised. Even after all these expenses are met, a small saving is 
made. Over the years, a lot of paddy has got stored in the granary of 
the math. During the great famine of Orissa, which occurred in 1866, 
the present mahant found that the paddy stored was worth two thousand 
rupees. Hundreds of people were then starving to death. The mahant 
thought to himself, “What is the use of this paddy if so many people 
are dying of starvation? My Lord Gopal resides in the soul of every 
living being. If I can save the lives of at least a few people, I will be 
able to offer worship to Lord Gopal.” He gave away the paddy to the 
starving without any hesitation. After this, the math passed through 
hard days. But within twenty five to thirty years, as a result of able 
management and prevention of misuse, the granary is stocked with 
paddy worth two thousand rupees. 


This paddy is not kept simply stored in the granary. The mahant 
uses this for the benefit of farmers. He loans out this paddy to the 
farmers of villages nearby. The interest he charges is much smaller 
than that charged by moneylenders or landlords. For this reason, many 
choose to borrow paddy from him. If the paddy can be borrowed 
from the math, no one approaches any moneylender. Sometimes, 
Joans are not recovered and the math sustains losses. To make up for 
this loss, the mahant charges a small interest. If a poor farmer comes 
and tells the mahant his tale of woe, the mahant is moved with pity, 
gives a loan either of paddy or money, without bothering whether the 
borrower will ever be in a position to repay the loan. For this reason, 
he has to incur losses on a few occasions. 


Those who take a loan from the math need not sign any bond. 
They sit in front of the temple of Gopalji and taking him as a witness, 
accept the loan. Once a person took a loan in this way and later refused 
to repay. After this, cholera struck him and he died. Since that time, 
everybody fears Lord Gopalji; nobody ordinarily dares refuse to repay 
a loan either of money or paddy taken from the math. Anyone who 
takes a loan repays it at the earliest possible opportunity. The rate of 
interest is very low; nobody can get a loan of paddy or money at such 
a low rate of interest from any moneylender. If anyone defaults here, 
he will never be given a lone again. This fear also works against 
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cheating the math. For this reason, the mahant never goes to a law 
court for the recovery of any loan. In this way, the mahant has turned 
the temple into an agricultural bank. 


The door of this math is always open to holy men and visitors. On 
their way back from Puri, many holy men come and stay here as 
guests. They put up their tents in the mango orchard in front of the 
math. But the excessive demands of the sadhus coming from the 
western part of the country make life very difficult for the mahant. 
They think that all these maths have been established only for their 
benefit; so they feel they can loot anything from here. They demand 
flour, refined oil, and ghee etc. If all these things are not made available 
to them immediately, they make a scene. Some also try to extract 
money forcibly to meet their expenses on their way back, from the 
mahant. The mahant for his part, bears all these insults and abuses 
smilingly as if he is more worthless than a blade of grass and more 
tolerant than a tree. 


This math is located at a quiet and peaceful place. The large 
mango orchard lying on its northern side is a very charming place; it is 
always filled with chirping of birds. To the north of the orchard lies the 
garden of the math; rows of bakul, champak, nageswar, karabi, ashok, 
sefalika, palas, have been planted here with the utmost care. The 
palas tree has been covered with the malati creeper. The rows of 
trees run from east to west. A main gate in the middle of the garden 
gives access to the temple. A road runs to the north linking this gate to 
the math. Four rows of flower plants border the road on either side. 
Rajanigandha, sugandharaj, chameli, jui, nabamallila, aparajita, jaba 
etc. grow there. The math is like a big khanja. The staircase and the 
veranda are made of stone. A stone-built small temple stands in the 
middle of the khanja. In front of the temple, there is a tulsi platform 
built with stones. The image of Sri Sri Goaplji made of shiny black 
stone is installed inside the temple. The image of the deity is very 
beautiful and is decked with many kinds of gold ornaments. In front of 


it lies a salagram stone and on its left side stands a bronze image of 
goddess Lakshmi. 


At the western end of the courtyard lie two rooms; to the north of 
it, there is a room which houses the grave of the founder of the math. 
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The images of Sti Chaityana and Lord Nityananda made of clay 
have been installed in the room lying at the southern side. There 
are three rooms on the eastern side of the courtyard. On the 
northern end lies the kitchen; in the middle lies the bedroom of the 
mahant; the room at the southern end is used by the mahant for 
study, meditation and worship. A shelf made of bamboo is full of 
books. A room near the entrance to the countyard of the house is 
set apart for servants and guests. On the western side, there is a 
small pond. The mahant has named it Radhakunda. On the eastern 
side stands a cowshed and one of the granaries of the math. On 
the northern side of the house there is a garden. Many mango, 
jackfruit, coconut and other fruit trees grew here. It also has a few 
clumps of bamboo. 


Needless to say, the. mahant has taken the vow of celibacy. 
Besides him, there are a pujari, a guard and a servant in the math. 
The duty of the pujari is to dress the deity, arrange essential articles 
for worship, cook food and, in the absence of the mahant, offer 
worship to the deity. Usually the mahant himself pays worship to 
the deity. The errand boy does odd jobs. At the time of worship, 
he rings a bell, and at the time of sankritan, he plays the cymbal. 
When necessary, he goes out to attend to other chores. There is 
also another servant who looks after the twelve cows of the math 
and its landed property. 


Condensed milk, and sweetened roasted rice and bananas are 
offered to Lord Gopalji every morning. It is called bal bhog (offering 
made to the child deity). Around midday, an offering of rice is 
made to the deity. After the evening worship, unleavened bread 
and butter are offered to the deity. Besides daily worship, the 
math arranges special food offerings at the time of festivals like 
dola, ratha and jhulan. The offerings are first distributed to the 
guests and, afterwards, the mahant and other employees partake 
of the same. On days on which no visitors come to the math, the 
mahant calls a few poor men from the village and gives prasad to 
them. Only after this does he help himself to the prasad. 


Needless to say, Narottom Das is a confirmed celibate and a 
model of self-restraint. He has been observing brahmacharya from 
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his youth. To him, every woman is the embodiment of primal energy. 
He lives a life of purity. He gets up at four a.m. every day and, 
after finishing his morning ablutions, he sits in meditation. A little 
while after sunrise, he comes out of trance and busies himself with 
overseeing all activities of the math. When he was living in the 
western part of the country, he had learnt a method from a monk 
for treating incurable diseases. The medicine consists of only parts 
of trees and creepers: no trickery is involved. Many patients come 
to him to take this medicine every morning. He listens to every 
one patiently, and gives them medicine. He goes out and gives 
medicine to those who find it difficult to travel to the math. 


After dealing with his patients, the mahant looks after the cows. 
He ensures that they get enough straw, grass, and water every 
day. Under his affectionate care, cows of the math remain healthy 
and clean. After tending the cows, the mahant goes into the garden 
to take a walk. Most of the trees in the garden have been planted 
by the mahant himself. He takes care of them every day. If any 
tree is covered with creepers, he cuts them away to protect the 
tree. He waters the plants to make sure they do not wither and 
die. Whenever he sees a tree coming into flower or bearing its 
first fruit, his joy knows no bounds. He plucks it himself and offers 
it to Lord Gopalji. After finishing the morning walk, he takes his 
bath. Meanwhile, if any person comes to the mahant and tells him 
of his problems, the mahant makes arrangements for sorting these 
out. After bath, he sits down to offer worship to the deity. The 
worship lasts about two hours; in the meantime the food is cooked; 
after worship is over, food offerings are made to the deity. After 
the guests are served, everyone in the math have their meals. Then 
the mahant takes rest for a while. He reads the scriptures till 
evening. After the evening arati, he takes part in the sankirtan. 
After it is over, he counts the holy beads for a long time and then 
takes prasad and retires to bed. 


The mahant is about sixty years old. He is tall, stout and fair- 
complexioned. His face is beautiful and calm. His eyes wear a 
soft and steady expression. His white beard covers his chest. His 
long hair hangs behind his head. He wears a piece of loincloth and 
anothor piece of cloth covers the rest of his body. A necklace 
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made of tulsi twigs adorns his neck. He is possessed of 
extraordinary physical strength. In his youth, he used to be a 
wrestler. He still does exercises with the help of mudgars. He 
has two mudgars made of rose wood. Each of these weighs half a 
maund. Even now he can easily walk twenty five to thirty miles a 
day. 


It is past evening; today is the first day after the end of the 
bright fortnight. There is no sign of the moon. Stars are appearing 
in the sky one by one. The wind from the sea is blowing hard; but 
the roar of the the sea is not audible. The sound of the bells and 
gongs for the evening arati in the Puri temple have drowned the 
roar of the sea. The wind shakes the lage trees surrounding the 
math violently; it seems a storm is raging and the trees are fighting 
it with a grim determination. The evening arati for the deity is in 
progress. The mahant, the pujari and the servants are tired after 
doing the sankirtan. They are sitting behind the tulsi platform, their 
faces turned towards the deity. It seems the mahant is deep in 
meditation. His heart is charged with emotions; tears of love have 
filled his eyes. The pujari beating the drum and the servant beating 
the gong are singing — “Oh Lord of the poor, have pity on me,” 
carried away by the rhythms of the sankirtan. It is as if the body 
of the mahant is also dancing in tune with their songs. Suddenly, 
outside, a man shouted for the pujari. 


Saying, “Who is there?” Ram Das went to the gate. 


The man said, “I am Sapani Jena. I have come from 
GarKondandapur.” 


Ram Das: “Why? What’s happened?” 


Sapani: “It is an urgent matter. Please call the mahant. 
Mardaraj Samata is in a serious condition.” 


Ram Das called the pujari. The pujari came to Sapani Jena. 
When the sound of the drum and the gong stopped for a while, the 
mahant regained consciousness. He called the pujari who told him 
of Sapani Jena had come from GarKondandapur. The mahant 
prostrated himself before the deity, got up, and came into the 
courtyard. After paying his respects to the mahant, Sapani Jena 
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told him everything about the condition of Mardaraj. Though mahant 
was is not the guru of Mardaraj, the latter revered him like his 
guru. The mahant had a few disciples at GarKondandapur. He 
had come to know Mardaraj closely in course of his visits to the 
house of his disciples. He was moved to pity when he heard of the 
pitiable condition of Birabhadra from Sapani Jena. He sent a letter 
to the Assistant Surgeon through Sapani Jena and then left for 
GarKondandapur on foot. 
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Chapter-—V 
Birabhadra’s Will 


It is now four days since Birabhadra got injured. All these days he 
has been lying in bed; he cannot even get up. On the day after he was 
wounded, Baba Girish Chandra Dutta, assistant surgeon, came from 
Puri. He examined the wounds, applied medicine and bandaged them. 
But the patient’s condition worsened instead of improving. He went 
down with a serious fever on the same night; it was pneumonia 
accompanied by a high fever. The doctor examined him again today. 
He advised that the medicine be given him hourly. But no improvement 
in the patient’s condition took place. 


It is afternoon. The sun is getting hotter. In the living room 
Birabhadra is lying on a bed made on the floor; he is restless. Sitting 
at his feet, Shobhabati keeps fanning him. She has never left his side 
even for a moment for the past few days. She has been nursing him 
day and night. Birabhadra has not called Suryamani to his side even 
once. She also does not come anywhere near Birabhadra out of fear. 
But she keeps herself informed of his condition staying at a distance. 
Shobhabati has given up food and sleep. She is very sad; her face is 
pale from grief. Sometimes drops of tear fall from her eyes. She 
wipes them for fear that Birabhadra might see them. Her dishevelled 
hair fall over her tearful eyes and her grief-stricken face. 


Sitting on a carpet at a little distance from the bed, Narottam Das 
counts his beads. The mahant has been overseeing the treatment of 
his patient with great care. Basudev Mandatay is also seated near 
him. Two maids are nursing the patient sitting by his side. 


The doctor called the mahant outside. The mahant got up and 
Joined the doctor in the drawing room. The doctor said, “The condition 
of the patient is critical. There is no hope that he will survive beyond 
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this night. If arrangements relating to his property need to be done, it 
should be done now.” 


The mahant said, “But this matter should be raised very carefully. 
The patient must know nothing about the seriousness of his condition. 
All right, 1°11 take you there.” 


The mahant entered the living room of Birabhadra and told 
Shobhabati, “Mother, please go somewhere else for a while, the doctor 
wants to come in.” 


Shobhabati went out, but she stood close to the door of the next 
room. 


The mahant sent for the doctor. He came in and examined the 
pulse of the patient. He also gave hima little medicine and said, “How 
are you feeling now? Do you feel a bit better?” 


Mardaraj coughed a little to clear his voice and said very slowly, in 
an almost inaudible voice, “Ah. No, I am not feeling well at all. 1 feel 
a constriction in my chest and I feel a terrible pain all over my body. 
The fever has not abated even a little. Doctor, it is no use giving me 
medicine. I will not survive this night. 1 will certainly die. But what 
will happen to my Shobhabati?” 


Doctor: “Your condition is not as bad as you think it is. Don’t feel 
nervous. There is hope. Oh. You were saying something about your 
daughter?” 


Birabhadra: “I have no one in the world except Shobhabati. Doctor, 
she is my only child. I had a great hope of giving her in marriage to a 
good boy, but-” 


Doctor: “Why do you worry? Anyway, have you written your will?” 


Birabhadra: “No. I have not. Iwanted to but could not do so till now. 
I can do it now. Doctor, whatever you may say, I will not survive. I 
must make out my will.” 


Doctor: “If you want to prepare a will, you can do it. It can be 
done at any time.” 


The doctor gave a hint to the mahant. 
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The mahant said, “Yes a will can be made out at any time. If you 
want to do so, you can do it. What are your plans regarding your 
daughter’s marriage?” 


Birabhadra: “Sir, I will say everything slowly. Please call Jadumani 
Pattanayak. Bring me pen and paper. Ah, Ah, what pain!” 


Basudev Mandatay went out to call Jadumani. After a while, 
Jadumani came in carrying an inkpot and paper. Birabhadra started 
dictating and Jadumani began writing. There was, however, one 
difficulty as Jadumani Pattanayak, who was used to writing on the 
palm leaves with the help of a stylus, was not accustomed to writing 
on paper. With great difficulty he placed the paper on his hand just 
like a palm leaf and started writing on it with the peacock feather 
pen. Sitting by his side on a stool, the doctor played the role of his 
teacher. | 


Meanwhile it got dark. A servant came in and lighted a bell-metal 
lamp placed on a bell-metal lampstand. The mahant went out to do 
evening ‘arati’. Then Birabhadra asked Basudev to leave the room. 


It took almost half an hour to write out the will. Jadumani 
Pattanayak read it out. The sum and substance of the will was: 
Shobhabati, his only daughter, was very dear to Birabhadra. He has 
not yet been able to arrange her marriage. His desire was that 
Shobhabati should get married to a good boy so that she would be 
happy. Fifty thousand rupees out of Madaraj’s own income was 
deposited with the mahant in the math found by Chaturbhuj Ramanuj 
Das. This amount Mardaraj gifted as dowry to Shobhabati. And his 
wife would inherit the zamindari, khandayat, zagir and other landed 
property. She would adopt a boy, who. must be khandayat by caste. 
Mahant Narottam Babaji and Basudev Mandatay will be the executors 
of the will. 


After the will was read out, Birabhadra called Basudev Mandatay 
and the mahant. When they came in, the will was read out again to 
them. The mahant said, “My son, I am a monk, why do you involve 
me in all this? 1am engaged in the service of Lord Gopal. How could 
I find any time for all this?” 
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Birabhadra said very slowly, “I can’t think of any other reliable 
person in Puri district who can shoulder this heavy responsibility. For. 
this only I have called you. Iam dying, and after my death, my property 
will be squandered in no time. This prospect I find unbearable. And 
my Shobhabati will be ruined. Babaji, without your help, everything 
will be lost. You have to take this responsibility. Think of my little 
family as property belonging to your Lord Gopalji. Ah, give me a little 
water.” 


The mahant poured a little water into Birabhadra’s mouth and 
said, 

“My son, that is all right. Except Lord Gopal I can’t call anything 
in this world my own. The universe is his big family. Your little family 
is also a part of that vast family. You have said the right thing. But I 
feel apprehensive. God forbid, let me not get caught in the web of 
worldly life in my old age.” 


Birabhadra: ““You will only give advice. My elder brother, Basudev 
Mandatay, my faithful servant Jayasingh and chhamukaran Jadumani 
Patanayak will do everything. Kindly see to it that my Shobhabati is 
given in marriage to a good boy. This is my last request.” 


The mahant: “All right. I accept the responsibility. But, my son, 
I pray to Lord Gopalji that you should recover quickly. If you get well, 
we will be spared from a great deal of trouble.” 


Basudev Mandatay agreed. Then Birabhadra put his signature 
on the will. The doctor, the mahant and Basudev Mandatay signed as 
witnesses. 


While this conversation was going on, one could hear Sobhabati 
crying in the next room. 


After the will was signed, the doctor gave Birabhadra some liquid 
medicine. Birabhadra said: 


“What is the need of medicine now, doctor? Don’t I realise my 
own condition? My time for departure has come. There is a need for 
only one kind of medicine before one departs from this world. Only 
the mahant can give me this medicine. I have made out the will. My 
life is coming to an end. What will happen to me in the other world? 
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Iam a dangerous sinner. 1 have committed sinful-acts all my life. 1 
amassed so much wealth ruining so many people. My eyes were 
focussed on the external world so far. I had no time to look within. I 
see that my heart is not only soiled with sin, it is blackened with it. 1 
am afraid of life after death. What is the way out?” 


The mahant: “My son, why you.alone, we are all sinners. Our 
only hope Lord Gourharni, is the friend of the poor. Take shelter at his 
feet in all humility. Whatever may be our sins, he may find these 
insignificant, the ocean of mercy that he is. This is why he has been 
given another name, Krupasindhu. My son, why should we not find 
some space at his feet when sinners like Jagai and Madhai succeeded 
in doing so?” 


While saying this, the voice of the mahant became choked, and 
tears flowed from his eyes. 


The tears of love filling the eyes of the mahant also brought tears 
to the eyes of Birabhadra as iron turns into gold when it comes into 
contact with a philosopher’s stone. The doctor wiped his tears with a 
handkerchief. 


Basudev Mandatay started crying in a loud voice. The mahant 
was overcome with emotions; uttering ‘Dinadayal Gourhari’ he passed 
into a trance. At this time every day he goes into a trance. The 
current of divine love flowed through the house of a dying person for 
a brief space of time. For a few moments, the company of a saint 
gave Birabhadra a great peace of mind. He died at 1 A.M. A painful 
cry rose from his house. The only hope in Shobhabati’s life vanished. 


The news of Birabhadra’s passing spread even before the sun 
rose. Many people expressed happiness at his death and heaved a 
sigh of relief. Those who were his beneficiaries mourned his death. 
But all of them said in one voice that there was no one as intelligent 
and powerful as Birabhadra in the whole country. 


It was the day of sradha of Birabhadra. For most of the castes in 
Orissa obsequies are performed on the 11th day after the death of a 
person; but, a caste, which does not burn the dead body and buries it 
in a grave, performs the last rite ceremony on the 21* day. The sradha 
ceremony of Birabhadra was performed with the utmost pomp. About 
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five hundred brahmins had been invited; but a thousand turned up to 
enjoy the feast. The brahmins in Orissa are almost devoid of self- 
respect. All of them heartily helped themselves to vast quantities of 
beaten rice, curd, green chillies, salt and tamarind, and also each of 
them received one paise as dakshina. They cheerfully blessed 
Birabhadra’s wife and daughter and left. 


The sradha ceremony was performed under the care of Suryamani, 
Basudev Mandatay and Bhim Jayasing. The mahant was also present. 
Chakradhar Pattanayak, Suryamani’s brother, came one day before 
the sradha ceremony. But he did not dare interfere in anything. After 
the sradha ceremony was over, he had a talk with Suryamani in her 
room. 


Suryamani had become a widow. But there was little change in 
the way she dressed herself. She had only stopped rubbing her body 
with turmeric paste. Except brahmin widows, widows in other castes 
are allowed to wear sarees having borders and ornaments. 


Suryamani said, “Stay for one day more. I do not know what 
I should do.” 


Chakradhar: “I can stay for another day. Suppose I do so, how 
does it benefit you? Have you seen the will?” 


Suryamani: “No. They did not show it to me. Is there no way 
to get this will cancelled? I had never imagined that I would be cheated 
in such a way.” Suryamani wiped her tears with the end of her saree. 
“See, how unjust the division is! His daughter meant everything to him 
and I was a nobody? Why did he marry me then? Had I been blessed 
with a son, I would never have faced a situation like this. Iam cursed 
with bad luck, why should I blame anyone?” 


Chakradhar: “ How would it help if you blame your fate? It 
is no use challenging the will. Mardaraj Samanta was an intelligent 
man. Nobody will disbelieve the witnesses who have signed the will.” 


Suryamani: “Why? That mahant and Mandatay have conspired 
to make such a will. Or else, why were they made the executors?” 


Chakradhar: “Who told you this? I do not believe you. Who will 
believe you? Everyone knows that the mahant is a saintly person; he 
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will never do anything to serve selfish ends. And as for that doctor, he 
is a Bengali gentleman. What selfish interest can he have? Why 
should he tell a lie?” 


Suryamani: “What will happen to me, then? I have been ruined.” 


Suryamani turned up the wick, of the lamp and wiped her tears 
with the saree-end again. 


Mardaraj has left a zamindari worth five thousand rupees a year 
and five hundred rent-free acres for Suryamani. Yet she thought she 
had been utterly ruined. 


Chewing a paan, Chakradhar said, “Anyway, fifty thousand rupees 
cannot be given up so easily. I have thought out a plan. You give 
Shobhabati in marriage to Udayanath. He will be your adopted son- 
in-law. Shobhabati’s marriage will ensure that the family’s money 
remains within the family.” 


Suryamani (eagerly): “Very good, it is an excellent piece of advice. 
But do I have the power to arrange Shobhabati’s marriage. That 
power has been given to those two monkey-faced persons. Unless 
they go to the house of Yama, I won’t enjoy any power, brother.” 


Chakradhar: “Why? If you so wish, you can arrange this marriage. 
It has to be done by hook or by crook. This cannot be done in a 
straightforward manner. Once the marriage is over, we will achieve 
our goals. If you agree, let me suggest a plan.” 


Suryamani: “Please do so, whatever you say will be done, brother. 
I have no one except you.” 


Chakradhar: “But the marriage cannot take place before the end 
of this year. There is no auspicious date and, again, it is the year of 
mourning. There is enough time — I shall try to find a way out. But be 
careful. You must not let anyone in on this.” 

Suryamani: “No brother, am I a child?” 


Chakradhar: “ All right I will go home tomorrow morning.” 


Suryamani: “Come again. I have no one I can call my own except 
you, brother. Everyone here is my enemy.” After this, Chakrdhar 
Pattanayak left the place. Hiding herself outside the room a woman 
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heard everything that passed between the two. When she heard the 
sound of the door opening, she ran away. She was none other than 
Ujjala, the maid. 


Ujjala went into Shobhabati’s room. In one corner of this room a 
lamp on the lamp stand was burning. Shobhabati was lying on a mat 
spread on the ground. From her appearance one would get the 
impression that she had recently recovered from a terrible illness. Her 
eyes were sunken; her face wore a melancholy expression, her hair 
was dishevelled, and she had completely neglected her appearace. 
She looked like a malati creeper lying on the ground and scorched by 
the midday sun after it had been uprooted by a violent storm. 


Ujjala came in, turned up the wick of the lamp and sat down by 
her side. These days she stayed very close to Shobhabati most of the 
time. She made Shobhabati take her bath and forced her eat something. 
Ujjala said, “Mother, get up, if you lie in bed day and night you will ruin 
your health.” 


Shobhabati opened her eyes, but did not say anything. 


Ujjala continued, “You cannot go on like this; do you know what 
mischief is being planned elsewhere?” 


“Mother, nothing interests me anymore. Why should I bother about all 
this? What is fated will come to pass.” She closed her eyes and 
turned on her side. Ujjala did not get an opportunity to say anything 
more. 


Narottam Das consoled Shobhabati and went back to his math 
the day after the sradha. He is not someone to let things take their 
own course. He started searching for a good match for Shobhabati. 
Oh dear readers! Should we not also look around for a good match 
for her? 
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Chapter - VI 
On the Bank of River Katjudi 


The river Katjudi flows along the southern side of the city of 
Cuttack. This large river is a branch of the Mahanadi. It has branched 
off from river Mahanadi six miles west of Cuttack. The Mahanadi, 
for its part, could not get reconciled to parting with river Katjudi. It 
went in search of it and got reunited with it at the eastern boundary of 
Cuttack. The city of Cuttack thus lies between these two big rivers. 


Katjudi flows past a stone embankment in the city of Cuttack. 
The embankment is the most beautiful and charming spot in Cuttack. 
The residences of the Commissioner, the Collectorate, the school, the 
College etc. built near it add to its beauty and charm. This huge 
stonewall was built by the Marhatta to protect Cuttack city from the 
flood during the monsoon. The dam bears testimony to their wonderful 
architectural expertise. This example is worthy of emulation by modern 
architects who have studied western science. The stones in this 
embanknent have been joined skilfully, and the embankment is built 
keeping in view the winding course of the river. This is why not even 
a single stone has been tom off the embankment during the last hundred 
and fifty years, even though every year it gets battered by fierce 
currents of the river. 


The residents of Cuttack come to take a walk on the embankment 
every day in tie afternoon. Summer has arrived; it is the month of 
Baisakh. Many gentlemen and boys come here every day. The river 
now presents a pitiable sight; there is no water in it at all; only the 
white sands are glittering. Among heaps of sand a stream flows 
sluggishly, indicating that the river is still alive, like a yogi in a state of 
trance. The stream flows into a pit and creates a pool below the 
embankment, which the residents of Cuttack use for bathing and 
collecting drinking water. Seeing the present moribund condition of 
the river, who can imagine that, at the onset of the rainy season, the 
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same river assumes a terrifying aspect and threatens to devour the 
city of Cuttack? 


Just before sunset a young man stood on the embankent, enjoying 
the beauty of nature. Before him spread the sandy riverbed. Across 
the river lay a large mango orchard. A strong wind shook the trees of 
this orchard. On the western horizon, the sun was sinking slowly 
after placing golden crowns on the peaks of the blue mountain range. 
Etched against the crimson sky the blue mountain range was beautiful 
beyond words. But soon the goddess of evening threw her grey saree- 
end over this picture and concealed it from view. After some time, 
the half-moon rode into the middle of the sky. In the moonlight the 
white sand looked even whiter. Seated on the embankment, a group 
of boys sang loudly a song. 


The young man mentioned earlier listened to the song with rapt 
attention. The name of this young man was Abhiram Sundar Ray. 
He was twenty-five years old. He was rather short-statured and was 
of a glowing dark complexion. He was dressed in foreign-made black- 
bordered dhoti and a white shirt. A chaddar was thrown around his 
neck. He used to wear his hair long. But he now wore it short and 
brushed it back. In his childhood, a hole was made in each ear to 
enable him to put on earrings. He did not wear earrings now. The 
holes, after long disuse, were gradually filling up. A thin necklace lay 
concealed under his shirt. If necessary, it might come out and announce 
its existence. Except the necklace, the young man was dressed in the 
same fashion a Bengali dressed himself. Married Bengali women 
wear bangles made of iron. In the same way, the necklace worn by 
this young Oriya preserved his Oriya identity. As far as the styles of 
dressing are concerned, the Bengalis produce the models for gentlemen 
in Orissa. However, just as light travelling from a remote star loses 
itself on its way before it reaches the earth, sartorial fashions disappear 
before they reach Cuttack. 


Abhiram was busy listening to the song. Suddenly he heard the 
sound of horse hooves. Looking behind, he saw a young man dressed 
in western style, a horse-whip in a hand, alighting from a big red horse 
on the embankment. He was tall, stout and strong and fair- 
complexioned. He was twentyseven or twentyeight years old. He 
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had a long moustache and a full beard. His name was Nabaghana 
Harichandan. Abhiram said: “Oh it’s you, Harichandan baboo.” 


Nabaghana: “I went to the field near Jobra to take the air. For 
how long have you been here?” 


Abhiram: “I came here just a little while ago. Today is a wonderful 
day. See how cool the breeze is. The moonlight is enchanting. How 
beautiful the mountains in the garjats look!” 


Nabaghana: “I see. You are in high spirits today. There must be 
a special reason for this. Come, let us sit on the embankment.” 


Nabaghana and Abhiram sat down on the embankment, dangling 
their legs. 


Nabaghana said, “ All right. When will your marriage take place?” 
Abhiram: “On the 25th of this month.” 


Nabaghana: “Ah. Why did you not tell me earlier? I now 
understand why you are so cheerful; everything appears to be charmed 
to you now. Of course, that is as it should be.” 


Abhiram: “I also heard about your marrjage. 1 guess you have 
run away out of fear.” 
Nabaghana: “How do you know what I think? I will not marry 


” 


now. 


Abhiram: “Why? The king has brought a very good proposal for 
you. The princess of Kajjalpur is very beautiful — and virtuous.” 


Nabaghana: “Very good. Go ahead and list all her good qualities. 
But you know nothing about my real problems.” 
Abhiram: “Please tell me about them if you do not mind doing 


Lad 


SO. 


Nabaghana: “I have no hesitations about telling you of them. 
Rather, I want everyone to know about them and do something. Our 
society is going downhill. Do you know, I am against marrying five 
maidservants along with the princess? True one doesn’t have to marry 
the maidservants by exchanging garlands; but according to this evil 
social custom, they remain as concubines of the prince. See, what a 
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terrible social evil this is from the point of view of educated people like 
you and me. And because of this evil system, the inner apartments of 
our household where women live, becomes ugly and polluted. For this 
reason, I find it difficult to stay at home for long. I just go home for a 
day or two only to see my mother.” 


Abhiram: “All this happens in royal families. So ordinary people 
like us don’t fully understand this. Doesn’t the king know what you 
think about marriage? You can tell him clearly that you want only to 
marry a princess, not her maids.” 


Nabaghana (smiling): “Do you think the king doesn’t know? 
Mother has already told him of this. But won’t the princess lose her 
face if she is not accompanied by a number of maids? Why ahould 
the father of that princess agree to our proposal? See, our society has 
sunk so low that just to show off a father-in-law does not hesitate to 
send dozens of concubines to his son-in-law. Keeping all this in mind, 
I have decided that I will not marry now.” 


Abhiram: “So you are hiding here for this reason?” 


Nabaghana (seriously): “Who says that I have run away from 
home? I cannot study at home. That is why I am here.” 


Abhiram: “Why should a degree matter to you? You are the son of 
a king. You have already passed B.A. This should be more than 
enough. Why are you working so hard day and night to acquire an 
M.A. degree? Unlike me, you don’t have to take up a job or to practise 
as a lawyer to fill your belly. 1 have no other option than to study. 
That is why, after failing in the B.A. examination twice, I am now 
working very hard to pass the law examination.” 


Nabaghana: “Oh. You don’t know how we are really placed. My 
situation looks very impressive from outside. No doubt, I am the only 
son of the king of Kanakpur.But we don’t have a kingdom worth the 
name. It is actually a small zamindari. Many zamindars make an annual 
profit amounting to forty thousand rupees. But, the advantage we enjoy 
is that the amount of revenue we have to pay has been settled 
permananently. And we pay only ten thousand rupees. Again, our estate 
is full of hills and forests. These may prove a good source of income 
in future. But all this brings cold comfort. Our present position is pitiable 
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indeed. You know nothing about my father’s style of living. He is so 
extravagant that our debt now amounts to about one lakh rupees. Just 
a few days back, he spent twenty-five thousand rupees on my sister’s 
wedding. If I would have got married, he would have spent at least 
another ten thousand rupees. But the funny thing is that he borrows 
all this money. I feel completely fed up. Our so-called kingdom will 
soon be partitioned by moneylenders.” 


Abhiram: “So this is why you want to be a professor after doing 
your M.A.?” 


Nabaghana: “Let us see what happens? In any case I have no 
intention of entering your legal profession.” 


Abhiram: “Yes, the job of a professor will suit you best as you are 
a learned man. The job is not very demanding; and you will get enough 
time to do reading and writing. However, the salary you will receive 
will be rather low. But nothing to worry. You would not have to 
depend on your job for your survival like we do. Let’s not talk about 
these things. I heard that the commissioner sahib highly praised your 
essay on famines, which you read out at the prize-giving ceremony 
held at the Collegeate School. Unfortunately, I could not attend the 
meeting on that day due to illness. All right, how do you account for 
the frequent occurrence of famines in our province? Don’t you think 
frequent changes in the system of collecting land revenue are one of 
the causes of famine?” 


Nabaghana: “There has been no permanent settlement in Orissa, 
unlike in Bengal. That is why the revenue collection system keeps 
getting revised from time to time. But I do not agree that this is the 
cause of famines. Of course, the revision of revenue system from 
time to time may be the reason for famines in Madras, Bombay and 
other provinces. This is not responsible for the outbreak of famines in 
Orissa. But it can lead to famines in future. See, no settlement has 
been carried out during the last sixty years. But the great famine in 
1866 occurred in Orissa in the middle of this sixty-year period. If you 
argue that this famine was the outcome of the tough settlement 
undertaken sixty years ago, I would not agree with you. If that had 
been the case, why did the famine not recur quickly? Famines hit 
farmers the hardest. Whenever land is settled, the amount of taxes 
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levied on them is not usually increased. At least, this has been the 
practice so far. In the settlement that will be undertaken shortly, the 
taxes levied on farmers will also not be raised substantially. It is only 
zamindars and makaddams who will be made to pay more taxes. 


Abhiram: “Why?” 


Nabaghana: “It’s so simple. The settlement is being carried out 
after sixty years. In the mean time, the zamindars have increased 
their income two-fold by bringing many fallow lands under the plough 
and by increasing the rent on pahi lands. The revenue of the 
Government will increase substantially even if the Government does 
not increase the rent of the ryots and collect rent from the zamindars 
on the basis of the last settlement. But, at the same time, the income 
of the zamindars will come down proportionately. But after that, if the 
Government increases the rent to be paid by the ryots, the revenue of 
the Government will increase very substantially. So the Government 
may not consider it appropriate to take such a course of action. Let 
me illustrate this by giving an example. Suppose, at the time of the 
last settlement, that is, sixty years ago, your collection from your ryots 
in a mouza was two hundred rupees. At the rate of Rs.forty per 
hundred, the government gave you eighty rupees for your proprietorship 
of the land and one hundred rupees was fixed as revenue to be paid. 
Now, during a period of sixty years, you have brought a lot of fallow 
land under the plough and collected revenue from pahi land and in the 
process you receive four hundred rupees as rent from the ryots. Out 
of that, you are paying only one hundred and twenty rupees to the 
Government as revenue and are enjoying two hundred and eighty 
rupees. Now, in this settlement, without increasing the rent for the 
ryots and giving you forty rupees per hundred as the proprietor’s share, 
and realising sixty rupees as revenue, the government will collect two 
hundred forty rupees out of four hundred rupees as its share. This 
means the revenue of the Government will increase two-fold. Your 
profit will be one hundred sixty rupees instead of two hundred eithty 
rupees ~ this amounts to almost less than half the amount previously 
collected. If suddenly your income goes down by half, it will be difficult 
for you to meet the expenses needed for the maintenance of your 
family. It therefore seems to me that the Government will have to 
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increase the proprietors’ fee from forty rupees to fifty rupees or fiftyfive 
rupees per hundred. Otherwise, the zamindars will be ruined. So you 
can see how much the Government will gain in revenue without 
increasing the rent of the ryots ts in the current settlement. Why will the 
Government increase the rent of the ryots? Yes, slightly higher taxes 
may be levied on new land brought under the plough.’ 


Abhiram: “But you said that the zaminders have increased the 
rent of the ryots, otherwise how their income has increased so much? 
Where is now the opportunity for the Government to increase the rent 
of the ryots?” 


Nabaghana: “The zamindars cannot increase the rent of the khani 
ryots, because the rent they have to pay had been fixed from the last 
settlement. The zamindars have gradually increased the rent for the 
pahi land a little due to the competition among the ryots. But that is an 
insignificant increase if one takes the sixty-year time span into account; 
even now the rent on the pahi land is not equal to that levied on khani 
land. And, where ever permanent settlement has taken place, the 
zamindars have extracted much higher rent than that paid by ryots 
here. Consider then also the increase in prices of grains during the 
last sixty years, the increase in rent for pahi ryots has not kept pace 
with the increase in the prices of grain. Therefore, you can conclude 
that the absence of permanent settlement is the cause of famine — at 
least it has not done so till now.” ~ 


Abhiram: “Just a minute. I believe the rent the ryots have to pay 
now is much higher than that was paid at any other time or in any 
other province.” 


Nabaghana: “No. You are wrong. Here one acre of paddy land 
yields fourteen maunds of paddy. The price of that paddy at the current 
rate will be seventeen rupees and fifty paise (sixteen seers of rice or 
thirty two seers of paddy sell for one rupee). But the rent of the land 
will vary from two rupees to three rupees. Well, let us suppose it is 
two rupees fifty paise. It is one seventh of the price of the harvest. 
But what the farmer spends on raising and harvesting the crops has to 
be deducted from fifteen rupees fifty paise. In our province, five to 
Six rupees are required to raise crops in one acre of land if you take 
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into account the wages of the farmer, the price of the paddy seeds etc. 
If you deduct six rupees from seventeen rupees and fifty paise, you are 
left with eleven rupees and fifty paise. You have to pay one fifth of this 
by way of rent, which is two rupees and fifty paise. In view of this, it 
would not be right to say that farmers in our province pay high taxes. 
But, there is one thing. Economists say that, the rent should be such 
that they can support their families easily with the produce of the lands 
after paying it. In our country, farmers live very simple lives and their 
wants are few. Their standards of comfort are also very low. Even so, 
they find it difficult to make both ends meet after paying this low rent. 
From this point of view, the rent they pay is not low.” 


Abhiram: “What is the cause of famine? The growth of 
population?” 


Nabaghana: “How can I say that population growth is the cause 
of famine? We can’t say that our population increases as fast as that 
of other countries. If the population will not increase at the rate it does 
at present, a time will come when our land will be completely 
depopulated. Moral philosophers in France are now giving this problem 
much thought. But I admit that if a family had five members sixty 
years ago, the same family now consists of eight to ten members. But 
the size of cultivable land has also increased in the same proportion. If 
you make enquiries you will find that a family previously cultivating 
only three acres is now cultivating five to six acres, because a lot of 
uncultivable land has been brought under the plough. However, it is 
gradually becoming more difficult to find such land. Soon it will not be 
possible to get any such land for cultivation. An acute shortage of 
land is now being felt in many places. Because of population growth, 
the family is able to earn from other sources and increase its income. 
No able-bodied man sits idle in our country; everyone works hard. If 
they have nothing else to do, they work as labourers. If they do not 
find work intheir own part of the country, they migrate to other places. 
Thus increase in population has also led to increase in the income of 
the families.” 


Abhiram: “Some say that the farmers are extravagant. They spend 
a lot of money on sradhas, marriages etc. Because of this, they live in 
poverty.” 
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Nabaghana: “I don’t agree. You will admit that farmers too are 
human beings. They are not inanimate objects, which do not experience 
any sorrow or happiness. In their lives, which are full of suffering, 
they do need to entertain themselves now and then. But, like farmers 
in Europe, they spend nothing on drinking. If one lives in society, one 
cannot live like a beast. It is necessary to join others sometimes in 
merry-making. They do not do anything more than this. This is why 
they spend whatever they can on occasions like sradhas and marriages. 
What they spend does not exceed ten or twelve rupees. Again, they 
do not celebrate weddings and sradhas every day. One may celebrate 
these twice or thrice in course of one’s entire life. So they cut their 
coats according to their cloth.” 


Abhiram: “The price of grain has gone up. Sixty years ago, the 
price of four seers of paddy was only one paise; now it is one anna. 
So the income of the farmers has risen. Why do they still remain 
poor? Government employees take the price of grain as an indicator 
of prosperity.” 


Nabaghana: “It is true that the price of grain has gone up. But 
the price rise has not benefited the farmers. This brings profit only to 
those who can sell grain. It is, however, doubtful if a farmer can feed 
his own family with the paddy harvests. How can he sell it off? Since 
many of them cannot meet their own needs, they borrow paddy from 
moneylenders. Again, they repay the paddy borrowed with what they 
harvested the next year. After meeting the requirements for the year 
and keeping some as seed and repaying the loan of the moneylenders, 
if any surplus is left, they dig a hole on the earth and store it there to 
meet future needs. They do not reap a good harvest every year. In 
some years they get nothing from their land at all because of the 
failure of monsoon. It is not that farmers do not sell grain at all. All of 
them sell off some paddy in order to pay rent to zamindars and to buy 
essential commodities such as salt, oil, and cloth.” 


Abhiram: “The quantity of grain sold in this manner is a meagre 
one. But every year a lot of grains are exported from our province. 
Where does this come from?” 


Nabaghana: “Farmers are compelled to sell a part of their produce 
for reasons mentioned earlier. Those who borrow money from 
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moneylenders, repay the loan by selling grain. Zamindars, moneylenders, 

and people like them who belong to the middle classes sell grain to 
meet their needs or to make a profit. You will notice that farmers 
living in the irrigated parts of Orissa are quite prosperous. After keeping 
enough to meet their yearly requirements, they sell paddy worth of 
five or ten rupees. Anyway, the export of paddy and rise in prices 
have benefited some people. There is no doubt about this. But its 
consequences are dangerous.” 


Abhiram: “I don’t see why the consequences should be 
dangerous.” 


Nabaghana: “First, if the paddy that is exported every year would 
have remained here, the price of the paddy would have been lower. 
Our farmers and members of the middle classes are always short of 
money. If the price of paddy is low, they can buy it cheaper when 
they run out of paddy. Since the price of rice has increased because 
of export, the majority of people cannot buy it if therc is less production. 
They are then compelled to borrow from the moneylenders at exorbitant 
rates of interest. If they fail to borrow from moneylenders, they 
approach the Government. Again, the number of those who want to 
buy paddy exceeds that of those who sell it. This is why increase in 
price because of export harms the majority of people. Secondly, 
because of the export of paddy and rice from our country, the quantity 
of foodstuff is available in the country is reduced. There remains no 
accumulated stock of grains in the country. We get many things from 
other countries in exchange of paddy and rice, but not foodstuff. 
Because of exploitation by foreigners, India finds itself in such a 
situation that, if the crops fail in some year, Indians will have to depend 
on other countries to fill their bellies. Simply having money does not 
help. Availability of food grains is more important. If we don’t get 
foodgrains from Burma or America, we will die of starvation. Hence, 
this export of grain and the resultant price-rise augur ill for the country. 
Pepole are becoming poorer because of the high prices. They become 
poorer, and they become more vulnerable to famines.” 


Abhiram: “All right. Please tell me, why do famines occur so 
frequently?” 
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Nabaghana: “The wind is blowing in a lot of sand — let us get up 
and take a stroll.” 


They got up and, while walking on the embankment, they resumed 
their conversation. 


Nabaghana: What I said earlier makes one thing clear: there is no 
single reason for famines. Many factors are responsible for the 
outbreak of famines. The immediate one is the loss of crops, caused 
by failure of monsoon. If farmers lose their crops, they first manage 
for a few days with whatever little paddy they keep stored. When 
this runs out, they sell their cows, bullocks, utensils; their ornaments to 
buy paddy. They mortgage all these things with a moneylender and 
borrow money. They also mortgage the land to take out a loan. 
Otherwise they may borrow money or paddy from moneylenders at 
an exorbitant rate. The rate of interest charged by the moneylenders 
is so high that, even if the harvest is good the next year, the farmers 
cannot repay the loan in full, after keeping some of the produce to 
meet their yearly needs and selling the paddy for payment of rent to 
the zamindars. There is no escape for someone who falls into the 
moneylender’s trap. Instead of his loan being repaid gradually, it goes 
on increasing day by day. For this reason, the farmers lose their 
freedom; their poverty grows more acute. So the high rate of interest 
charged by the moneylenders is the second reason for famines. It is 
true that, if the farmers are not poor, they will not go to moneylenders 
to take a loan. Hence their vulnerability to the moneylenders is not 
the cause of their poverty; it is the result. But, you know, cause and 
effect are reciprocal, it is as if results come from causes and in the 
same way, causes also arise from results. It is impossible to settle this 
question as to what came first: the mango or the mango tree? Similarly, 
itis difficult to give a definite answer to the question as to whether the 
farmers were poor before they took a loan or they became poor after 
taking a loan at a high rate of interest from moneylenders. I think, as 
poverty is the cause of borrowing, so borrowing at a high rate of 
interest aggravates poverty day by day. Anyway, when the crops fail, 
the farmers either borrow money or they sell their cows and buy paddy 
instead of borrowing it. In such a situation, the price of the crops rises 
and they have to buy paddy at a high price. Sixty years ago, one who 
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could support himself for a month with paddy worth one rupees can 
support himself these days with paddy worth four rupees. Since 
farmers have no other sources of income, they are very short of cash. 
Those who live only on their labour, receive a wage varying from one 
paise to ten paise after working the whole day. The price of the 
paddy has gone up, but the wages of labourers have not, because the 
number of labourers in the country is so large. In my opinion, these 
are the main reasons for the poverty of farmers and, because of this, 
famine occurs frequently. Besides these, there are also indirect reasons 
such as direct and indirect taxation, home charges etc.” 


Abhiram. “How can one eradicate this kind of endemic poverty?” 


Nabaghana: “Crops fail because of erratic monsoons. Good 
harvests can be ensured through wells and canals. After the great 
famine in Orissa, Government dug a few canals in some places to 
create facilities for irrigation. People in these places are relatively 
better off. They never die of starvation; rather, they manage to store 
some paddy every year. But the petty employees in the areas irrigated 
by canals also harass the farmers. Remedial measures are necessary 
to protect farmers from unnecessary harassment. It is necessary to 
set up an agricultural bank to prevent farmers from being harassed by 
moneylenders. Recently, the attention of the Government has been 
drawn to this problem; one hopes this may yield good results. The 
Government is in favour of a free market economy. So, there is no 
possibility of grain export from country being stopped of and prices 
falling. But if the first two suggestions are accepted and carried into 
effect, farmers will not need to buy paddy. They will also not remain 
eternally indebted to cruel moneylenders. So, gradually, their poverty 
can be eradicated.” 


Abhiram: “I see that you are very angry with moneylenders. Aren’t 
they of any use to society?” 


Nabaghana: “Who says they are not of any use to society? If 
there are no moneylenders, from whom can farmers borrow money 
and paddy in their time of need? Again, during the famine years, the 
paddy the moneylenders had accumulated saved the lives of farmers. 
It is only thanks to moneylenders that some paddy has been stocked in 
the country. Otherwise, all the paddy would have got exported.” 
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Abhiram: “What is then the fault of moneylenders?” 


Nabaghana. “A majority of moneylenders charge exorbitantly high 
rates of interest. Poor farmers get poorer as they find themselves 
unable to pay this high rate of interest. And, once a farmer gets 
caught in the net of a moneylender, he has no hope. He can never 
repay the loan.” 


Abhiram: “This is true. But one should see things from the point of 
view of the moneylenders. Moneylending is their source of livelihood. 
They make profit all right; they also suffer losses. On the one hand, 
they charge a high rate of interest: On the other they lose a very large 
amount of money forever. Many a time; they have to go to a court of 
law to realise their dues.” 


Nabaghana: “That is true. But, in my opinion, this business can be 
run properly and profitably without charging a high rate of interest.” 


Abhiram: “Right, what should the middle classes do? You 
mentioned that their income might come down substantially in the 
coming settlement.” 


Nabaghana: “If the settlement is carried out frequently by the 
Government, their income will be reduced. The middle classes will 
face more hardships than the farmers as they have to buy everything 
they need. So, as prices go up, they get more impoverished. Therefore, 
they can no more depend on the income of their zamindaris and jagiris. 
They have to look for other sources of income. .Like the middle classes 
in the Bengal, they must get educated, and take up jobs, do business or 
engage in trades.” 


Abhiram: “If the rent of the ryots is increased in any future 
settlement, what will happen to them?” 


Nabaghana: “‘There is no doubt that they will become poorer. 
But if the rent for ryots increases in the proportion to the increase in 
prices in future, farmers may suffer on account of the enhanced rate 
of rent. They can pay the rent by the selling the same amount of 
paddy they do now. It is getting quite late; Let us go now.” 


At this time a man came from behind, prostrated himself before 
Nabaghana and handed him a letter. Nabaghana said; “Oh. Hadia, 
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how come you are here?” The name of the man was Hadibandhu 
Behera. He said, “Sir, I have come from GarKanakpur. The peshkar 
has sent this letter, and he has requested you to go immediately. The 
king is seriously ill.” 


Nabaghana went to the lamppost and started reading the letter. 
The letter went as follows: 


“I take shelter at the feet of Lord Jagannath 


Sri Dayanidhi Pattanayak, humbly salutes the feet of most revered 
Sri Sri Sri Sri Babu Nabaghana Harichadan Mahapatra. The reason 
of writing this letter is that His Majesty the King, the father of Your 
Highness, met with an accident today and, as a result, the condition of 
His Majesty is quite serious. The life of His Majesty is at stake. 
Therefore, this servant submits humbly that, on receipt of this letter, 
Your Highness may come to the Gar in the palanquin sent from here. 
His Highness may treat this as most urgent.” Date 17, Baishakh 1301 
sal. 


Your most obedient servant 
Sri Dayanidhi Pattanayak, Peskar. 


On reading this, Nabaghana’s face clouded over. He gave the 
letter to Abhiram to read. Abhiram said, “Oh, this is really serious. 
Please go home at once.” 


Nabaghana: “But I feel suspicious. Is it a trick to take me home 
and force me to get married?” 


At this, Hadibandhu said, “Sir, No such plan is afoot. If you find 
that I have lied to you, you may cut off my head — you may beat me 
with your shoes a hundred times. Iam accompanying you. The King 
has really fallen sick; it is doubtful whether he will survive. Do not 
delay, Sir.” 


Taking leave of Abhiram, Nabaghana came home and immediately 
got into a palanquin and set off for GarKanakpur. 
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THIRD PART 
Chapter —1I 
The King of Kanakpur 


Kanakpur is a big pargana in the south-eastern part of the district 
of Cuttack. The name of the king of Kanakpur is Kshatriyabar 
Brajasundar Bidyadhar Bhramarbar Mansingh Bhumindra Mahapatra. 
His real name is Brajasundar; the rest of the name consists of titles. 
Kshatriyabar (Kshatriya Chief) is his ancestral title. May be doubts 
had once been expressed about whether his ancestors were kshatriayas. 
To foreclose the possibility of anyone entertaining any such doubts in 
future, this title was assumed. 


The estate of this king is called killa Kanakpur. It will be in order 
here to explain the term killa. There are two classes of kings in Orissa 
— kings of garjats (tributary chiefs) and killajat kings (zamindars). The 
tributary chiefs enjoy autonomy in certain matters like tribute-paying 
kings and allies. Once they pay a tribute to the Government their 
responsibilities are over. They enjoy a degree of freedom in 
administrative matters. They have their own police, justice, revenue 
and works departments. The kings enjoy the power of a first class 
magistrates in the area of criminal administration. One can appeal 
against their judgements at the court of the Commissioner and Assistant 
Superintendent of Tributary Mahals. The Commissioner is the highest 
authority as far as these kings are concerned; for this reason, he also 
bears the designation, Superintendent of Tributary Mahals. His 
assistant, that is, Assistant Superintendent of Tributary mahals, is vested 
with the powers of an Assistant sessions Judge. If he passes a death 
sentence, it has to be confirmed by the commissioner. Besides criminal 
administration, the Commissioner also exercises considerable power 
over the kings in the field of general administration. He has to see to 
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it that one king is not engaged in conflict with another and that he does 
not ill-treat his subjects. If the garjat kings are careful in these areas, 
they are free to do more or less whatever they like. The killajat kings 
have no such powers. They are, in a sense, just like the zamindars of 
Bengal. No permanent settlement has been made with the zaminders 
of Orissa; but a permanent arrangement for collecting revenue has 
been made by the government with many of the killajat kings. Even if 
they have no real powers, they behave in every way like garjat kings. 


The capital of GarKanakpur is GarChandramauli, which is a smal! 
hill about 200 cubits high. It has three tree-covered peaks. There is 
a plateu on its top. A small village is situated on this plateu. This is 
the Gar or fort of the king. As the name of the hill is Chandramauli, 
the Gar is therefore called Chandramauli. The village faces east. A 
wide road runs from the foot of the hill to the top. From a distance 
it looks like a sacred thread lying on the body of the hill. If one 
travels up this road, one first comes to the lion gate of the fort. A 
thick stone wall surrounds the fort; the two sides of this wall meet at 
the lion gate. Besides the main gate, there are other three gates, on 
the south, the west and the north. All these gates remain closed for 
most of the time. But the lion gate always stands open. It forms the 
first check post of the fort. Crossing it and going a little distance 
towards the east, one comes across another gate. Two sides of a 
smaller stone wall meet here. This is the second check post. Two 
guards at the two gates, stand here, red turbans on their heads, shields 
and swords in hand. There is a large space between these two 
stone walls. To the north of it, that 1s, to the south of the lion gate, 
there lie a big pond, a flower garden and a cowshed. On its southern 
side, to the left of the lion gate, lie living quarters for palace 
employees, and a stable. The temple has been modelled on the 
Jagannath temple at Puri. The flight of stone-built steps leading up 
to it is very beautiful. This temple is the abode of Lord Dadhibaman. 
There is a pond on the hill, which supplies the temple with water. A 
pond on a hill-top? Where does it get water from? Let me explain. A 
waterfall cascading out of one of the peaks falls into this pond. The 
pond always overflows with water. It is to be expected that water in 
the pond should remain clean as it comes from a waterfall. But the 
water is dirty and people are to blame for this. 
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After crossing the second post and proceeding in the western 
direction, one can see the King’s drawing room. It is a one-storied 
building made of stone. It has a two-cubit wide veranda, which is six- 
cubit high. It is just like the veranda of the house of Mani Nayak. 
There is a large room in the middle; behind it lie two small rooms. 
One of these serves as a living room; the other functions as a prayer- 
room. The walls of the drawing room have been decorated with 
grotesque pictures. Most of these feature gun-bearing sepoys sporting 
long moustaches and beards and baring their teeth. It seems that the 
ex-soldiers of the king have turned into these pictures after their death. 
Maybe, their memories have been kept alive through these pictures. 
The drawing room has three doors; there are two doors at the back; 
but it has no windows. Two walls are adorned with pictures of 
windows. Though the veranda is very high, it has no railings or parapet. 
There are two old armchairs on the veranda, which have become 
very dirty and oil-stained. There is a big wooden stool; the king sits on 
it while taking his bath. 


There is a small building on the northern side of the drawing room. 
It is the store-room. The costly attires, arms and ammunitions etc. of 
the king are kept stored in this small building. To the south of the 
drawing room lies another building. It is the cutcherry of the king. 
There is a raised platform in the cutcherry in conformity with modern 
fashions. There are a table, a chair and a bench in it. Employees sit 
on a mat on the floor and do their work. A heap of palm leaves is kept 
in a small room of this building. It is the record room. There is a stone 
altar in front of the cutcherry. Every year, in the month of Magha, the 
anniversary of the king’s coronation ceremony is celebrated here. 


A path runs through the drawing room and the courtroom in a 
westerly direction. Only one gate gives access into the inner apartment. 
This is called the inner check-post. On the left side of the southern 
gate, there is a high wall, which like an arrow set in a bow, joins the 
inner circular stone wall of the house. Men have the right to go as far 
as the inner check-post; the entry of men-servants into the inner 
apartment is prohibited. The inner apartment is set apart for the use 
of the queen and her maids. The maids of the queen are called pahalis. 
The female guards of the inner apartment are called padhiaris or 
pratiharis. 
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This king has two queens. So the inner apartment is divided into 
two parts. There is one building for each queen. Rooms having 
mud walls and thatched roofs house the maids. Separate 
arrangements have been made for each queen, so they live 
completely separate lives. They do not even see each other. The 
name of the older queen is Chandrakala Dei; the name of the younger 
queen is Rasalila Dei. The bedrooms of the queens are called rani 
hangshapur. Jf the king desires to enter the inner apartment, a female 
guard informs the queen first; if permission is received, the king can 
enter. Needless to say, each queen is served by ten to twelve pahalis. 
Many of them came with the queens at the time of their marriage. 
The job of a pahali is clearly defined. One called singari grooms her 
hair; one rubs turmeric paste on her body; one rubs oil on her head; 
one makes the bed, one washes the hands and so on. When the king 
starts on a journey, a pahali from the inner apartment walks in front, 
singing a song wishing the king a safe and pleasant journey. When 
the king goes on foot upto the inner check-post, he keeps each palm 
on the palm of a maid walking on either side and walks leaning on 
them. It seems they help the king maintain his centre of gravity. A 
pahali walks in front, holding up the long hanging end of the dhoti of 
the king. When the king comes out of the inner check-post, 
menservants take over from the maidservants. If the king comes 
out at night, besides these maids or servants, another two maids or 
two servants walk in front, carrying two burning lamps. In front of 
all of them, a man walks announcing the arrival of the king. Except 
when he moves from one room to another in the inner apartment, 
the king considers it very humiliating to go to any place on foot. This 
is why eight bearers and an open palanquin are always kept in 
readiness. As soon as the king crosses the inner check-post he gets 
into the palanquin and proceeds to the drawing room, or to any other 
place such as the cutcherry, the temple, the pond or the garden. 


The king’s servants are called either khatani or bhandari. Besides 
the servants mentioned above, the king has got many more. Khatanis 
have fixed duties: one always accompanies the king; one carries a 
box of betel leaves and nuts, and yet another carries a spitoon. One 
massages the king’s body before bath and at night. One makes the 
king’s bed; he is called sejua. When the king lies on bed at night, 
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another khatani keeps on guard sitting at the feet of the king. When 
the king goes to sleep, another khatani takes the place of the first one. 
When the king sleeps in the ranihangshapur, the maids perform the 
duties of the guards. The maid who takes care of the body of the king 
is called phulabai. She is treated with special favour by the king. She 
is served by her own maids. 


A brahmin cooks for the king and his queens. The person who 
cooks for the king’s brothers, sons and daughters is called panda. If 
the king eats outside the inner apartment, another brahmin cooks his 
food. He is called patri. The servant who brings bath water for the 
king is called pani apat. A gardener brings flowers for the puja every 
day. A priest blesses the king touching his head with tandul and haridra 
when he offers worship to the deity every day. When the king pays 
devotion to the deity, kahalias blow a kind of trumpet; a kind of flute is 
also played. The chief among bhandaris is called khansama. The 
khansama, the head cook is the head of all servants. He is in charge 
of the store-room. The clothes the king wears are sent to the 
washerman every day; he never wears a dhoti for more than once a 
day. He puts on the locally made coarse bordered dhoti. These dhotis 
are called khatani luga. These are given away to the servants. But 
the king puts on costly dresses when he sits in the cutcherry or goes 
out to take a stroll. 


Besides all these servants who serve him in the palace, the king 
has many other employees working for him: there is a peshkar who 
acts as a private secretary, there is a dewan. There is also a legal 
adviser who deals with court cases and advises the king on legal 
matters. The duty of chhamu pattanayak, chhamukaran, tasildar, naib, 
kaji etc. is to collect revenue and deposit it in the king’s treasury; 
however they think that their real duty is to pocket a major portion of 
the revenue collected. They cook the accounts in such a way that 
they never get caught. There is an employee who is called cowrie 
bhagiya. In the past, when cowries were used as currency, he remained 
in charge of the stock of cowries. Now that cowries have been replaced 
by coins, he remains in charge of coins. There is a mudakaran who 
keeps the keys in his custody. The chief of the king’s sepoys and 
soldiers is called dalabehera. The guards have titles too —uttarkabat, 
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dakshinkabat, paschimakabat etc. The chowkidar who guards the palace 
during the night has received the title ranabizili from the king. The 
astrologer who tells the king about the position of the stars everyday is 
called khariratna. 


According to customs prevailing in royal families, only the eldest 
son of the king is his rightful heir. If the king has other sons, they are 
entitled to only maintenance allowances. The father of the king had 
two brothers; according to the prevailing custom, they have been granted 
only two villages to enable them to support themselves. Separate houses 
have been constructed for them. 


Dear reader, I will now introduce you to the king, Kshatriyabar 
Brajasundar Bidyadhar Mansingh Bhumindra Mahapatra Bahadur. His 
physical appearance matches his name; but his intellect does not match 
the size of his body. His body is a subject fit for the study of biologists; 
only they can explain how a microscopic amount of protoplasm can 
assume such a huge shape. The physiologist can only explain his 
body; who can say the protoplasm capable of being known only through 
microscope has assumed such a huge shape! The author of the famous 
book John Bull says that people belonging to different classes in 
England wear the same kind of dress; it is only the degree of the 
dirtiness of an Englishman’s coat that tells us to which class he belongs. 
In Orisssa, too, there are ways of recognising class differences. These 
have to do with the differences in size and smoothness of the body. 
Applying this principle, anyone can easily recognise our king. There 
are three folds in the belly of the king; but he has a double chin. His 
hair is close-cropped but there is long hair at the back of his head, 
which can be tied into a knot. The complexion of his body is neither 
dark nor fair; it is something in between. His head is large. He sports 
a very thick moustache, his beard is shaven off, and he wears long 
sideburns. He is about 50 years old. His eyes are sunken and are 
completely devoid of liveliness; they are full of love of pleasure and 
are always drowsy. Maybe, the look in his eyes is a result of his addiction 
to opium. 


The king had been adopted by his father’s brother. A pundit had 
been engaged to teach him at home. The pundit used to come every 
day and say, “May it please your majesty to say ‘ka’ ‘kha’.” He taught 
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him in this manner for a long time, making sure all the while that 
proper respect was shown to the royal pupil. After seven years of 
study, the king learnt somehow to write his own name. He memorised 
one chapter of Amarkosh and managed to read and write in Oriya. 
His father also engaged a trainer to make him a dexterous archer. He 
acquired some skill in archery. Equipped with such intellectual capital, 
he ascended the throne at the age of twentythree after the death of 
his father. However, he never found an opportunity to use any part of 
this capital; so it remained unspent, but no interest accrued to it. 


The king’s attitude to worldly affairs is no different from his attitude 
to leaming. He has left all his administrative responsibilities to his 
court officials. He puts his seal of approval on whatever these officials 
did and acts according to their counsel. A question may arise here as 
to who made arrangements for educating his only son Nabaghana 
Harichandan? The king played no part in this. It has been done at the 
instance of his eldest queen, Chandrakala Dei. Chandrakala Dei is the 
daughter of the king of Aarambara; her father is a very learned man. 
So, it is not surprising that she would take every care to give her son a 
good education. 


Our king is utterly indifferent to worldly affairs. He is a king, 
after all; why should he bother about worldly affairs like ordinary 
people? Again, how would he find the time? He spends all his time 
every day discussing political affairs. The readers may suppose that 
he discusses books by great political thinkers like Burke, Bright, 
Sheridan, and Gladstone. They will be mistaken if they do so. He 
simply does his daily chores. What are these chores? All right, let me 
tell you briefly about these. The readers will find that, there is a royal 
name for each of his chores. These names are not in vogue among 
ordinary people. At 5 a.m. in the morning, the king leaves his bed. 
Then the first work to do is muhapakhala (rinsing the mouth). This is 
followed by a saliki bije (going to the lavatory). katilagi (cleaning 
teeth with a twig) follows this. He cleans his teeth and washes his 
mouth, sitting on the veranda of the drawing room. A brass jug full of 
water is kept there; a servant pours water out of it and the king washes 
his mouth. These daily chores are finished by 8 a.m. After this, 
begins mardan, which means 250 grams of sesame oil are rubbed on 
the king’s body of the king. It may be mentioned that, before going to 
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bed at night, the king is given another oil massage. After the massage, 
the body is wiped with a gamcha. At 9 a.m., the king does his nitibarey, 
in other words, he takes his bath. He does so sitting on the veranda. 
When, however, he feels like it, he goes to the pond, borne in an open 
palanquin, for a bath. After the bath, it is time for nugapindha, that is, 
the king puts on clothes. Then, at 10 a.m., sitting in the drawing room, 
the king pays devotions to the deity. At this time, different types of 
drums are played. After worship is over, a priest comes and blesses 
the king, throwing consecrated rice on his head and touching it with a 
piece of harida. Thereafter, either the Bhagavat or the Gita is recited 
for some time. 


At 11 a.m. the king goes into a room to have his sitala monohi or 
breakfast. Arrangements for this are made in one of the rooms in the 
store. After breakfast, he goes to the cutcherry. There he puts his 
signature on papers placed before him by his officials. Some of these 
make sense to him; others do not. He then listens to the complaints 
and grievances of people and he disposes of them according to the 
counsel of his court officials. The king does not devote more than one 
hour to all these. 


At 12 noon, the king goes into the inner apartment to have his 
lunch. The mode of his making his way to the inner apartment has 
already been described. It is needless to describe it again. The female 
cook, a brahmin by caste, lays out the lunch in the dining room. The 
king sits down to eat. The door of the room is kept closed during the 
lunch. Sometimes, one of his queens may remain present by the king’s 
side. 


At 1 a.m. the king leaves the dining room and, wiping his hands 
and mouth with the end border of the queen’s saree, he proceeds to 
have pahada. In other words, he goes to the bedroom to take a little 
rest. There are two types of pahada: chian pahada, during which the 
king talks while lying in bed. (Needless to say, a housemaid massages 
his feet during this pahada). The other kind of pahada is called pura 
pahada during which the king goes to sleep. 


The king wakes up at 3 p.m. The ceremony of muhapakhala is 
repeated. After this, he spends an hour exchanging small talk, that is 
listening to people praising him and speaking evil of others. If he so 
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wishes, he goes round riding an open palanquin. He sits in the drawing 
room till 11 p.m. and listens to the recital of the puranas, or watches 
dances. Otherwise, he discusses scriptures with brahmin pandits. In 
between, refreshments are served. At 11 p.m. the king proceeds to 
the inner apartment to have dinner and, at midnight, he goes to the 
ranihanshapur (the bedroom of the queen) to sleep. But, on some 
days, he sleeps on a bed in the parlour. 


I have briefly described the king’s way of living. King Brajasundar 
scrupulously sticks to a settled daily routine. Even the slightest deviation 
from this is not allowed, for any such deviation would be unbearable 
for a luxury-loving man like him. I now take this opportunity to present 
the king before my readers. Let them have the pleasure of seeing him 
with their own eyes. 


It is past evening. It is about 8 p.m. The king is seated in the 
parlour. It is a hot night in the month of Baishakh. It had rained in the 
afternoon, but a storm blew after that and everything was dry once 
more. The moon shed cool liquid light on the earth. The sky was studded 
with bright stars. The back of the parlour is lit up by moonlight; its 
front part lay in darkness. In the middle of the western side of the 
room, the king is seated on a big carpet. Three pillows lay on his three 
sides; two are round in shape; the one at the back is long and thick. 
The king sits facing the east. On the southern side, two durries have 
been laid. His relatives are sitting on the durries lying on the western 
side. On the durries lying on the eastetn side, his three brothers born 
of his father’s concubines and four uncles are seated. The brothers 
and relatives have put on courtly dresses. Their long hair is tied in a 
knot at the back of their heads. They sport long thick moustaches; 
their beards are shaven; their ears are adorned with large gold earrings. 
Those who are young, of 25 to 30 years of age, wear silver bangles 
around their arms, silver girdles around the wrists. Two of them wore 
gold necklaces round their necks. Their bodies are bare, they wear 
their dhotis with their end borders tucked at the back of their waist; 
knives are tucked into their waist folds. They sit kneeling down in the 
durbar like the mythical bird Garuda. 


A big durrie has been spread on the left side of the king. On this 
are seated six court officials. Of all these, the dewan deserves an 
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introduction. He is short of stature, fair-complexioned, grey-haired. 
His hair has been tied into a knot. He has put on a fine-spun black- 
bordered dhoti. Even on this hot sultry day he is wearing a black coat. 
A gold necklace studded with a few talismans adom his neck. All 
other officials are bare of body. 


A small durrie has been laid in front of the king and on the eastern 
side of that on which the court officials are seated. A brahmin pandit 
is seated on this. He is the court pandit of the king of Shikhandipur. 
His name is Artatran Satpathy; his title is sabharatna, the jewel of the 
court. There is a pigtail on the pandit’s head; it dangles at the back of 
his head. His complexion is very dark, and he is about 40 years old 
and is cleanshaven. Long ear rings adorn his ears. He wears a long 
garland of rudraksha beads around his neck. He is dressed in a costly 
silk dhoti and chaddar. A pouch containing betel leaves and spices 
hangs from his waist. 


At the door of the parlour stand two sepoys on either side. They 
are bare of body; they have shield and swords in hand and turbans on 
their heads. 


The king is dressed in royal fineries. He wears a very clean black- 
bordered white fine-spun dhoti. His body is covered with a miraji, a 
kind of shirt without any buttons; it is tied like a chapkan (a kind of shirt 
tied by a tape at both ends); he wears a cap made of fine white cloth, it 
covers only the top half of his head; the tuft of hair at the back is visible. 
The gold earrings glitter in the light of the lamp. There are no gold 
ornaments on his body; on account of advancing years, he has recently 
taken off the gold necklace, gold bangles and armlets. But he has tucked 
two little bunches of flowers on each of his ears. 


Leaning on a pillow, high on opium, the king is yawning from time 
to time, eyes half-closed. Everyone present in the courtroom crack 
their fingers. Though the king is drowsy, his mouth is not idle; it keeps 
incessantly chewing pann. At the right side of the king, a housemaid 
stands, a golden tray full of paan in hand. On his left side stands another 
maid carrying a golden spittoon. Behind the king, yet another maid 
fans him with a large fan. Two lamps burn on lampstands on two sides 
of the room. Care has been taken to make sure no one’s shadow falls 
on the king’s person. 
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The pandit blessed the king with reciting a sloka. 


Blessing the king, he presented a shelled coconut to the king. 
Raising his folded hands on his heads, he bowed to the brahmin and 
accepted the coconut. First, he tried to rise to his feet, but on account 
of gravitational pull and as there was no one nearby to maintain his 
centre of gravity, he sat down. The pandit anxiously said, in a loud 
voice: “That’s all right” as if to dissuade the king from engaging in this 
daring adventure. Seeing the king trying to get up, all the officials and 
his relations had stood up. They now found that their efforts were in 
vain and, with a heavy heart, they re-occupied their seats. 


Then the king told the pandit, “Today is very auspicious for me; 
your are the court pandit of the king of Shikhandipur; I am happy to 
meet a famous learned man like you.” 


Pandit: “O, king. The sage Manu has said that only when one has 
earned a lot of merit does one get the opportunity to have a darshan of 
a king. The merit I earned in my previous birth has enabled me to 
have a darshan of your majesty. According to scriptures, the king is 
the incarnation of Lord Vishnu. It is stated in the Gita that great yogis 
who deviate from the path of yoga are born as kings because of their 
great virtue.” 


Hearing all this praise, the king straightened himself. His face 
beamed; ‘his blackened teeth also became more visible. The king 
motioned the maidservant, who had the golden tray full of paan in 
hand, to come closer. When she did so, the king offered a paan to the 
pandit and threw another paan into his own mouth. The pandit got up 
and accepted the royal gift stretching both his hands. 


The pandit started reciting a poem he had himself composed in 
praise of the King. It went like this: “Oh, king. There are two great 
mountains on the earth: the Himalayas, and Chandramauli. Lord 
Mahadev is the king of the Himalayas, and Sti Sri Maharaj Kshtriyabar 
Brajasundar Bidyadhar Bhramarbar Mansingh Bhumendra Mahapatra 
Bahadur is the king of the Chandramauli Mountain. What a great 
king you are! You are as dutiful and benevolent as the king Raghu of 
the sun dynasty. Kalidas says that Raghu was the real father of his 
subjects; their own fathers had only given birth to them. Like the 
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great king Raghu of the sun dynasty, you protect and nurture your 
subjects. Again, you are as great a warrior as Arjun; your fame is 
resplendent like the moon. You are as generous as Karna who gave 
even his son away......” 


At this moment, a great bustle was heard outside. Some people 
came into the courtyard in front of the drawing room and threw 
themselves on the ground. They said loudly in a chorus, “Oh, your 
Majesty, we are your subjects from Kailashpur. The tahsildar 
Banchanidhi Mohanty has ruined us. Our wives, sons, and relatives 
are now dying of starvation. He is forcibly realising twice the usual 
amount of rent. Our entire paddy harvest was lost because of the 
drought. From where shall we get such large amount of money to pay 
the rent? Your Majesty, you are our father and mother; we have taken 
shelter at your feet; you are as virtuous as Yudhistir — please do us 
Justice.” 


Before the king could say anything, the Dewan Chama Bandhu 
Pattanayak, came running with the speed of lightning to the subjects 
and scolded them, “Why are you shouting, you wicked fellows — the 
king is in his court — get out — you have brought a false complaint; will 
you enjoy the land without paying the rent — get out, get out — you 
rascals.” 


Two guards came and drove the subjects away from the court, 
thrashing some of them. Sitting like an inanimate object, the king 
approved of the actions of his guards. 


The conversation with the pandit was resumed. The pandit recited 
a sloka from the Bahgavat, and, when he was about to explain it, a 
man from behind came and whispered something into the ears of the 
king. The king then ordered that the pandit be given twenty-five rupees 
and a pair of silk dhotis as gift. This pleased the pundit a great deal. 
He blessed the king, got up and moved backwards and went out of the 
room. The others also left the room moving backwards in the same 
way. Then the king was left alone. Another man now came in. The 
king asked him: “What is the news?” 


He said: “Sir, it is a good news. With the blessings of the king, I 
have found another woman — she is beautiful; young, but -” 
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“Why ‘but’ ?” 
“It is doubtful whether she will agree.” 
“Why, give her any amount she wants.” 


“T°11 do what your majesty wants. The amount needed will not be 
less than two hundred rupees.” 


“A1ll right, take the money. When will you bring her?” 
“I will try to bring her tomorrow.” 
“Why try? You must bring her tomorrow.” 


Saying this, the king got up and made his way to the inner 
apartment. 
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Chapter —II 


Lord Kalyaneswar 


If one casts one’s eyes towards the west of the mountain 
Chandramouli from a distance, a row of green trees laden with 
flowers comes into view. If one advances a little further, one sees 
the crown of a temple adorned with a trident, soaring into the skies 
from among these trees. If one goes still further, one comes across 
a broad path winding up through the rows of the trees. And on its 
either side, the trees have grown closely together. If one walks a 
little further down that path, one will discover a big temple and, 
adjoining it, a small village. This temple is dedicated to Lord 
Kalyaneswar Mahadev. The name of the village is Kalyanpur. 
The temple lies close to the mountain. 


The temple is built of stone: it is almost a part of the mountain. 
Broad stone steps lead up to the temple, which is surrounded by 
rows of trees. Flowers such as champak, nagkeshar, oleander, 
jasmine and other wild flowers blossom all over the place. A stream 
rising from the peak of the mountain flows down slowly through 
the dry leaves and falls into a stone trough unnoticed. Water 
accumulated in the trough gushes out of a brass pipe shaped like 
the mouth of a tiger and sprinkles the steps of the temple. The 
water of the stream is clear as crystal. It seems as if liquid silver 
flows in the stream. The cold water of this stream renders this 
part of the forest cool even at midday. Sunlight cannot penetrate 
this part of the forest for most of the day. Since it is situated at the 
western side of the mountain, the sun cannot be seen here before 
two p.m. When the sun ascends to the middle of the sky, a little 
sunlight filters through the trees, falls on the green leaves, and 
softly lights up the forest. White, blue, red flowers dance in this 
green light, swayed by the gentle breeze. The profound stillness of 
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the forest is broken by the sound of the falling stream. The cries 
of the peacock, the cooing of the cuckoo and chirping of the birds 
make the forest resound. 


The temple of Lord Kalyaneswar lies in the middle of this 
beautiful grove. The temple is very old; it is now almost dilapidated. 
In places stones have fallen off its body. It is very dark inside the 
temple. Even at midday, one cannot go there without taking a 
lamp. One has to climb down a staircase to enter the temple. 
Climbing down a few steps and advancing a bit, one can see a 
very big smooth granite linga. This is the image of Lord 
Kalyaneswar. 


Lord Kalyaneswar is a powerful deity. Everyone in this locality 
fear and revere Him. Thousands of people assemble here every 
year during the festival of Sivaratri. A seven-day-long fair is held 
on this occasion. Pilgrims from outside the area come to have a 
darshan of the deity at other times of the year also. 


About 8 to 10 brahimn families live in village Kalyanpur, which 
lies near the temple. They offer worship to the deity. In the past, a 
certain king of Kanakpur had established this temple and also the 
village of the brahmins. Fifty acres of land have been set apart for 
the deity. With the income from the land, the brahmins meet the 
expenses on the worship of the deity and support themselves. 
Binoda Panda lives in this brahmin village. 


It is almost 11 a.m. in the morning. But sunlight has not yet 
entered the village of Kalyanapur. Even if the sun is not visible, its 
rays have lit up the village. Binoda Panda is busy copying the 
Bhagavad on palm leaves, sitting on the veranda of his room. A 
cow tethered to a post below the veranda, is munching straw. A 
few mango and other fruit trees grow in front of the house. They 
are laden with green fruits. Sitting on the branches, a group of 
monkeys are helping themselves to the unripe mangoes. Sometimes, 
Panda gets up and drives them away, saying — “Ho Ho — go away, 
go away.” But they come back and sit again on the branches, 
baring their teeth. Binoda is about thirty. He is fat and short- 
statured. He wears his hair long. His chest is also covered with 
hair. He has only one wife. She is about eighteen years old. Binoda 
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married her ten years back, but according to customs prevailing in 
brahmin families, she had to spend six years in the house of her 
father after marriage. Two years ago Binoda married her again 
and brought her home. 


Binoda’s share of debottar land amounts to only two acres. This is 
his only source of livelihood. From the produce of this land, he has to 
make offerings of rice to the deity for five days in a month. Besides, 
he has got his family deity, Lord Lakshmi Narayan, at home. Worship 
is offered daily to this deity and offerings are made to him. However, 
making offerings to the family deity is not a difficult task. His wife 
prepares rice and curry every day. These are first offered to the deity 
and afterwards, they eat the same as prasad. Besides, Binoda serves 
a few families as a priest. He gets fifty paise to one rupee from them 
during sradha and other ceremonies. He is an accomplished priest. 
This means, he can recite many mantras without making sense of 
them. He can recite the Mahimasutra and the thousand names of 
Lord Vishnu nicely. He can also recite a couple of verses from the 
Gita Govinda. His handwriting is very good. He can write neatly on 
palm leaves. He earns something by selling copies of the Bhagavat 
made on palm leaves. To sum up, this brahmin is a very poor man. 
But he is very rich from another point of view. His wife Savitri Devi 
is a lady of extraordinary beauty. The only shortcoming of Binoda is 
that he is rather stupid. 


After driving away the monkeys, Binoda Panda again sat down 
on the veranda, stylus in hand. At this time two men arrived. Before 
Binoda Panda asked them to sit, they got on to the veranda and sat 
down. One of them, whose name was Daitari Das, said. “Panda, 
what are you doing?” 


Laying down his pen and the palm leaves, Binoda said, “Why? I 
am copying the Bhagavat.” 


“How much money do you make by copying the Bhagavat?” 
“I get two paise by copying one chapter?” 
“How much time do you take to copy one chapter?” 


“That depends on the sloka. Copying one chapter can be done in 
a day.” 
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“You get only two paise after a day’s hard labour. In a month, you 
get a rupee. How many days will you take to earn one hundred 
rupees?” 


The thought of making so much money made Binoda smile. He 
opened his mouth and said, “Why? Why do you ask such a question? 
I cannot earn such a big amount in a lifetime. I am a poor brahmin.” 


Edging a little closer to him, Daitari said, “All right. If you get a 
hundred rupees at a time today, how would you feel?” 


Binoda said, annoyed: “Why are you joking with me? From where 
shall I get a hundred rupees? Will you give me this amount?” 


This delighted Daitari, who said, “Yes, I will. I am not joking. I 
can really give you a hundred rupees - just now I can give you, if you 
do what I tell you.” 


Daitari brought out a bundle of currency notes and lay it in front of 
Binoda. 


If a plate of rice and curry is placed before a starving man, his 
mouth becomes watery. Similarly Daitary began salivating, at the 
sight of that bundle of notes. He had never seen so much money ever 
before in his life. So he eyed the bundle again and again hungrily. His 
greedy look made Daitari think that the fish had bitten the bait and it 
was time he was pulled up. He said, “What are you staring at? You 
want to take the money? If you do what I say, I will count out the 
money.” 


Binoda smiled and said, “What do you want me to do? Please tell 
me?” 


Daitari whispered something into his ears. The brahmin was so 
shocked he recoiled from Daitari. His face turned pale. He said 
angrily, “Why do you want me to do something which will make me 
lose my caste? Why have you come here? Go away at once.” 


Daitari said, “Oh, brahmin, don’t boast of your caste. You are 
nothing more than a sebayit brahmin. So many shasan brahmins send 
their wives to the king. Haven’t you heard of Madhav Mishra, 
Mayadhar Satpathy and Ratnakar Sarangi? They feel rather proud of 
doing this. Why are you so scared? It is the king who decides who 
remains in caste or who will become an outcaste. The king will not 
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keep your wife forever. I will bring her back tonight itself in a 
palanquin. The matter will be kept absolutely secret.” 


Binoda felt a little assured at such consoling words. Meanwhile, 
he cast a glance again at the bundle of notes. He said, “My wife will 
never consent to it.” 


Daitari shouted at him and said, “Look, Panda, you are a subject 
of the king; if the king so wishes, he can get your house demolished 
and drive you away; and he can take back your land. You should give 
a reply only after you think carefully. If you do not agree to this 
proposal, you will be arrested and taken before the king.” 


Binoda said, with hesitation, “Am I saying no? What if my wife 
does not listen to me?” 


“Oh, is it possible that your wife will not listen to you. Go inside 
the house. Take this bundle of notes with you.” 


Daitari lay the bundle of notes at the doorstep. Binoda went into 
his house. He did not have to go far. After cleaning and washing the 
utensils, Savitri was on her way to the house. She was standing behind 
the door to find out about what was going on outside. After Binoda 
had entered the room, she led him to the inner courtyard. 


Savitri Devi was dressed with a blue coarse cotton saree. She 
wore a few simple ornaments made of glass. She had a silver necklace 
on her neck. Her beauty shone through her simple clothes. She asked 
Binoda, “What is going on? What is this money for?” 


Binoda said, feeling acutely embarrassed, ‘Why? You have heard 
everything. We are in great danger. The king is going to throw us out 
of our house. What shall we do now?” 


Savitri: “Why? You have sold me off for a hundred rupees. How 
can you be in danger now? I find myself in such a terrible situation 
because of your stupidity.” 


Savitri’s voice got choked; her eyes swam in tears. She wiped 
her eyes with the end border of her saree. 


Binoda said, “Have I willingly agreed to an arrangement which 
will make us lose our caste? He is the king after all, a tyrant. Iam 
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utterly powerless before him? If today he takes you by force, what 
can I do?” 


Savitri: “I can see, you are selling me for money. Shame on you. 
How can I blame you? This is decreed by my fate.” 


Binoda: “What is the way out now? If 1 go out, they will carry me 
off by force.” 


Savitri: “You look after yourself. You run away and save your life. 
I know what I have to do.” 


Binoda gave a vacant look. Utterly confused, he stood for a long 
time. Then, he went into the kitchen and sat in a corner like a dog. 
He did not have the courage to go outside and face Daitari. Savitri 
began to weep silently in the inner courtyard and started thinking of 
ways of escaping the impending danger. 


The delay on the part of the brahmin made Daitari anxious; he 
started calling Binoda loudly. But there was no response. After quite 
a while, Savitri got up; there was no tear in her eyes; she was calm; 
her face was grave. She went to the room and threw away that 
bundle of notes through the door with all the force she had and shut 
the door. Ditari closed his eyes out of fear as if he saw a flash of 
lightning. But, he felt very angry afterwards at Savitri’s conduct; he 
started abusing Binoda and Savitri in filthy language. He threatened 
to enter the room by forcing the door. Unable to bear all this, Savitri 
opened the door slowly and pulling the veil over her face, she said ina 
choked but firm voice, “Are you threatening us? You know, if a chaste 
woman wants to protect her virtue, no one can ever touch her. Is 
there no justice in this world? If you cross your limits, you take it 
from me, I will commit suicide. I tell you also, if as a chaste woman I 
have served Lord Mahadev devotedly, nobody can harm me. The 
king will come to no good if he harms me. It is my firm belief and 
conviction that Lord Mahadev will protect me.” 


Savitri then shut the door again and went into the inner apartment. 
Daitari Das was quite unnerved by her spirit of resistance. He 
understood that, if he went too far, Savitri may commit suicide. He 
asked his companions to pick up the bundle of notes, and they both 
made their exit slowly. However, at the time of departure, he said 
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loudly that in the evening the sepoys of the king would come with a 
palanquin. So Savitri should rub her body with turmeric paste and 
remain in readiness. 


What did Savitri do? She did not tell her husband anything. Binoda 
did not venture to come anywhere near her. She took bath and put on 
clean clothes. She then made her way to the temple of Lord 
Kalyaneswar. There she offered worship to the Lord. She clasped 
the image of the Lord with both her hands and lay prostrate on the 


ground. Will the benevolent Lord protect her from the impending 
danger? 


Note: [Those brahmins well versed in the Vedas and established in 
Orissa by the kings in the past are called sasan brahmins. Sasan means 
a kingly gift deed.] 
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Chapter — III 


A Dance Programme 


In the afternoon, the palace was full of bustle. A party of dancers 
from Madras had arrived. The king was very fond of dance and 
song. If any party came from any other part of the country, at least 
one show would be organised in the palace. Hence, special 
arrangements had been made for this by a southern party of dancers. 


The readers know that even though Orissa is a part of the Bengal 
presidency, it is physically closer to Madras presidency. A wide road 
running from Puri to Madras, which is known as the Ganjam road, 
facilitates communication throughout the year. This makes possible 
close interaction between Orissa and Madras in many spheres of life. 
The Ganjam and Berhampur districts of the Madras presidency may 
be considered a part of Orissa. Many Telugu-speaking people have 
come from Madras and settled in Orissa. There is a bazaar called 
Telenga bazar in Cuttack. A musical instrument called Telingi is used 
in Orissa. Ladies in palaces dress themselves like Telugu women. 
The musical arts had reached a high level of excellence in north India 
during Muslim rule. However, musical arts in the Madras region 
achieved excellence without being influenced by the tradition of north 
India. For this reason, the ragas popular in Orisssa are very different 
from those popular in Bengal.In modern times, however, many ragas 
which are popular in Bengal have gained popularity in Orissa. 


The dance programme was being held in the large open space in 
front of the King’s parlour. A hand-made canopy embroidered with 
patterns sown by artists of Pipili had been put up there. Under it 
carpets and durries had been spread. Four big chandeliers and a few 
lanterns hung from the canopy. When evening fell, servants lighted 
them. The show was to begin after dark. 
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In no time, a lot of people assembled. They sat surrounding the 
members of the dancing party. A chair was placed on the veranda of 
the parlour for the king. He was to watch the performance sitting 
there. 


I have a feeling that a few readers are about to lay this book down 
on finding that I am going to describe a dance programme. I am, 
however, not giving them the opportunity to express their moral 
disapproval. There is nothing in the drama which violates the standards 
of good taste. This dance will be performed by boys, not by nautch 
girls. This Dance performed by boys called ‘gotipua’ is unique to 
Orissa. 


The various types of musical instruments such as violin, setar, 
tanpura, dubi, tabla, mandir were placed on the stage. These produced 
sounds like tang tang while being tuned. However, one does not have 
to spend a lot of time to tune these instruments. Dubi, and tabla are 
like mature shrewish wives. It won’t do if one touches them lightly; if 
beaten hard they produce a ceaseless flow of words. But the sitar, 
tanpura and violin, are like newly-wed girls. It is difficult to make 
them talk. Much effort is required. To make these instruments talk, 
the musician has to twist their ears. To see the moon-like face of 
some of the newly-wed wives, a husband may have to touch that part 
of their body which touches the ground. But readers have experienced 
such things in their own families. I need not elaborate on these. 


After the instruments are properly tuned, two handsome young 
boys appeared on the stage dressed as dancers. Their shiny black 
hair was neatly tied into a top-knot, which was decked with glittering 
silver ornaments. The tufts were adorned with flowers like alaka, 
beni, chandra surya, ketaki. Their ears, necks, waists were also adorned 
with ornaments like earrings, necklaces, and girdles. However, the 
nose-ring they wore cancelled out the effect of all these. The boys 
wore red Berhampuri pata sarees, the end borders of which were 
tucked into the waistband at their back. 


The two boys came in and saluted the audience, bowing their 
heads. The musical instruments sprang into life. The performance 
would begin after the arrival of the king. Meanwhile, an old man 
wearing a pigtail, got up, a violin in hand, and started singing a song in 
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his broken voice. But his attempt to entertain the audience was a 
futile one. 


At this time, there was a commotion: someone announced that the 
king was on his way. He arrived riding a palanquin bome by eight 
persons. The king was accompanied by a servant carrying a torch, a 
servant fanning him and another carrying a plate of paan and yet 
another servant holding a spittoon. Everyone rose to their feet. The 
king got down from the palanquin and climbed the steps leading to the 
veranda and sat on the chair placed specially for him. The old man 
finished his song quickly and sat down. The boys stood up. 


They bowed to the king respectfully and began to dance. All the 
musical instruments were played. A violin-player started playing his 
instrument, standing behind the boys. The boys started dancing in 
tune with the musical instrument, bending their bodies this way, or that 
and shaking their limbs. Watching this dance was a peculiar experience. 
It is difficult to describe it to those who have never seen it. The two 
boys started dancing in complete harmony with the musical instrument 
and synchronised their movements in such a way that made it appear 
as if only one boy was dancing. Connoisseurs of this dance say that 
the boys explain the significance of the song by touching different 
parts of the bodies. There is no scope for jumping about in this dance, 
and no trace of obscenity in it, either. 


The boys performed for a time. Then they started singing the 
following Sanskrit song together. It is necessary to make an observation 
here: as there is no kirtan without Lord Krishna in Bengal, there is no 
song without a dance in Orissa. Whatever may be the song, the singer 
dances while singing it. Needless to say, the two boys danced while 
singing a song. 


The song sung in the sweet soft voice of the two boys and their 
correct pronunciation of Sanskrit words deeply impressed the audience. 
Nobody in the audience could understand the meaning of the song. 
But everyone was moved as the song was sung in harmony with the 
musical instrument. They were so carried away that there was no 
need for making sense of the song. The king tried to understand the 
meaning of the song in the beginning. But his situation was no different 
from that of the rest of the crowd. But the little Sanskrit he had picked 
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up during boyhood was no help. Yet, he was so moved that he sat still 
like a picture. He drank in the nectar of the song. He was also under 
the influence of opium at the time; under the intoxicating influence of 
the music and of opium, he thought that he was Lord Indra in paradise 
and the two boys were the two celestial dancers, Urbasi and Rambha. 
At this time, a man came in and saluted him. Opening his eyes, he 
saw that it was Daitari Das. Daitari said to the king in a whisper, “Sir; 
everything is ready. Iam waiting with a palanquin, bearers, and sepoys. 
If the king gives me the orders I will go to Kalyanpur and bring her 
over here.” 


The king’s mind was full of thoughts of Urbasi and Rambha. Why 
should he refuse to accept Daitari Das’s proposal? He ordered him to 
bring Savitri over. Accompanied by ten to twelve torch-bearers, 
servants and palanquins, Daitari set off for Kalyanpur. He could not 
get very far. Lord Kalyaneswar had really listened to the pitiable cries 
of that chaste woman. After finishing the Sanskrit song, the two boys 
started singing another song. 


As he listened to the song telling of pangs of separation suffered 
by Lord Krishna, the king felt the pangs of separation afresh. Under 
the influence of opium, he was once more transported to the paradise. 
His Urbasi and Rambha approached him, dancing. They came near 
the king and, in the hope of receiving a reward they stretched out their 
hands towards him. The influence of the opium made him oblivious of 
the time and the place; he jumped from the veranda to catch hold of 
them. He had a fall. His head hit a sharp-edged stone lying in the 
courtyard under the veranda. As the head took the weight of the 
whole body, it broke. The king lost his consciousness, which he never 
regained. 


When this happened, there was a great commotion. The dance 
programme suddenly came to an end. The servants carried the body 
of the king into the drawing room. The court officials consulted each 
other and sent for the king’s physician. He came and recited many 
Sanskrit slokas and gave a prescription, which mentioned kasturi, pearls, 
coral, gold, silver and other costly stones. Can the ordinary medicine 
made out of ordinary roots and leaves of ordinary trees cure the illness 
of a king? The news of the accident reached queen 
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Chandrakala. She came to see the king at once from the inner 
apartment riding a palanquin. At her orders, the king’s ‘héad was 
bandaged and a man was sent to Cuttack to get a doctor. But nothing 
could be done. The king’s skull had been split open. The head became 
swollen and, in a short time, the king breathed his last. The palace, 
which was filled with the merry sounds of song and dance now 
resounded with lamentation. I 


Before dawn, at the order of the queen, a messenger was sent to 
Nabaghana, who was in Cuttack. 
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Chapter -—IV 
Queen Chandrakala 


“Ma! Ma! How long will you remain like this? Get up. I can’t 
bear this.” 


Ma did not say anything. She got up and sat in silence. Looking 
at the sad face of his mother, Nabaghana forgot what he had wanted 
to tell her. He just sat beside his mother quietly for sometime. 


It was the sixth day since the king died. Nabaghana came home 
and found himself drawn into household affairs. This was why he had 
found no time to moum his father’s death. But the death of her 
husband had left queen Chandrakala utterly devastated. In spite of 
his best efforts, Nabaghana had failed to console her and the younger 
queen. 


Queen Chandrakala had taken all costly ornaments off her body. 
She was dressed in a coarse white saree. She lay down on a 
carpet on the floor of her room. The bedroom of the queen is quite 
spacious, neat and clean. In the western corner of the room, there 
is a beautifully carved cot. At the eastern end of the room, a few 
wooden boxes were kept neatly arranged and there was a big 
almirah. In another corner of the room lay a round table made of 
rose wood, around which had been placed few chairs also made of 
rose wood and an easy chair. At a short distance, dresses had 
been laid neatly on a rack. Besides these, many dresses hung 
from a clothes rack made by the queen herself. The walls of the 
room were hung with many paintings of gods and goddesses brought 
over from art studios of Calcutta. These included two foreign oil 
paintings. Nabaghana had got all these from Calcutta. Many pieces 
of furniture in the room were made according to Nabaghana’s 
instructions. 
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It was 10 a.m. A maid came in and opened the windows. She 
swept the room. Another maid came and dusted the furniture. Sunlight 
entered the room through the open windows and fell on the queen and 
made the room glow. Her thick long dishevelled hair covered half of 
her body. She was awake long since. Many thoughts crossed her 
mind as she lay on the bed, her eyes open. 


Waiting for sometime, Nabaghana said again, “Ma. You cannot 
remain like this. 1 find myself in a crisis; I can’t find a way out.” 


Looking at him, the queen said calmly, “What has happened, my 
boy?” 


“You know everything. All kinds of troubles have arisen. I opened 
the iron-chest yesterday and found only fifteen rupees, fifty annas 
and two paise there. The sradha ceremony of the father is only four 
or five days away. What shall we do now?” 


“Strange! On the day the king expired, five hundred rupees were 
received in the evening from the Kailaspur circle. Where did that 
money go?” 


“Stolen; it has certainly been stolen. All the employees here are 
thieves. Who checks the account in such a state of confusion? 
Everyone stole whatever he could lay his hands on.” 


The queen straightened herself a bit, and, while removing a few 
strands of hair from her face, she said, “Why do you say so? Nobody 
bothered about keeping accounts here. Not today, the employees 
have always committed theft here. I had brought this to the king’s 
notice many a time, but he never paid any heed to what I said. These 
thieves distributed among themselves the money collected by sucking 
the blood of poor subjects.” 


“There are only 4 to 5 days ‘left before the sradha ceremony. 
There is no way I could borrow money from anyone here. Moreover, 
since the day I came home, herds of creditors come and tell me how 
much the king owed to them. One says, he had lent the king two 
hundred rupees, another, one thousand and yet another, five thousand. 
My calculations tell me that our debt amounts to not less than twenty 
thousand rupees. Today, a messenger sent by mahant Chaturbhuj 
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Ramanuj of Puri arrived. It seems we owe the mahant thirty thousand 
rupees. The mahant filed a law suit two years ago and the court has 
decreed that he would realise thirty-five thousand rupees fromus. He 
has sent word that if he is not paid, he will put the zamindari up to 
auction. We have also to pay rent amounting to five thousand rupees 
to the Government for the month of Baishak. If we fail to pay this, our 
kingdom will be put to auction. I cannot say how much rent we will 
collect from the mofussil.” 


The queen said, “Shut that window; sunlight is falling on your face.” 


Nabaghana closed the window and sat down. The queen said, “I 
do not think, collections from the farmers will amount to anything 
substantial. As far as I know, on the advice of the wicked counsellors, 
the king used to force the farmers to pay the rent in advance. How 
else could he meet his expenses? For this reason, many farmers 
came a number of times and pleaded tearfully with the king. But the 
king would not listen to them.” 


“So, there is no possibility of collecting anything from the farmers 
ever in our bad days.” 


“No.” 


“Then what is the way out? Let us forget about loans taken in the 
past. How do we meet the expenses on the sradha ceremony?” 


“What kind of sradha ceremony would you like to perform?” 


“Ma, you know very well that I do not know anything about these 
things. But I think we should do what our present circumstances permit 
us to do. At the same time, we have to see to it that whatever we do 
is in keeping with our father’s prestige.” 


“That is true. It seems that at least five thousand rupees will be 
required to meet the expenses on the sradha.” 


“What? Five thousand? From where shall I get such a large 
amount?” 


“My boy, don’t worry too much. I have saved two thousand rupees 
out of the monthly allowance my father gave me. Again, there are my 
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ornaments. They will be worth at least three thousand rupees. You 
perform the sradha spending this money. If you live, everything will 
be all right one day.” 


At these words of his mother, Nabaghana’s eyes grew moist. 
Wiping his eyes, he said, “Ma, how can I bring myself to sell off your 
ornaments? Again, how can I take away your hard-earned money? I 
cannot do this as long as I live.” 


His mother’s eyes filled. She staunched her tears with great 
difficulty. But they flowed again and wetted her cheeks. 


“Oh Naba. Why do you hurt me saying such things? You are the 
only jewel I have got; you are the only light in this darkness. I have 
gone to great trouble to raise you and give you an education. You are 
my brightest jewel. I care for nothing if you are alive. If you wish, 
you will eam thousands and thousands of rupees. Why should you 
worry about such a small amount as this?” 


Nabaghana wiped his tears and said, “All right, Ma. I will do 
what you want. Since money is badly needed for the sradha ceremony, 
I will take your two thousand rupees. But I will never sell off your 
ornaments.” 


“Oh, why will you sell the ornaments? You can get at least two 
thousand rupees by mortgaging these. If we get four thousand rupees 
in cash, we can manage this ceremony. Afterwards, you can get 
back the ornaments repaying the loan with your own earning. Again, 
these ornaments are lying unused in the almirah. Let these lie in the 
house of the moneylener instead.” 


“All right, Mother. I agree to your proposal. I promise, I will get 
back your ornaments from the moneylender within a year, even if I 
have to become a bonded labourer to do so.” 


“What is the need for taking a vow? These belong to you. You 
can use these in any way you like.” 


“A1l right, Ma. Now we have found a way out for performing the 
sradha. After 8 to 10 days, we have to pay the first instalment of the 
rent. How do we manage that?” 
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“I don’t see any way out.” 
“But the estate will be auctioned off.” 


“The estate cannot be put to auction so easily. We never defaulted 
in paying the rent in the past. This is the first time we will be doing so. 
You go and meet the Collector. Give him the news of king’s death and 
tell him that we are in debt. Request him to allow us some time to pay 
the rent. I think, the Collector will certainly relent. Afterwards, by 
the month of Kartik, we will be able to arrange this amount.” 


The words of the queen revived of Nabaghan’s spirits and he said 
cheerfully, “Oh, Ma, I will do so. The commissioner knows me. If he 
gets to know of the difficult time we are passing through, he will 
certainly allow us some time.” 


“But, my boy. Don’t depend too much on them. They are also 
somebody’s servants; and are bound by laws and rules. Any way, you 
now ask the gomastas and the dewan to determine the amount of the 
rent due for collection from the farmers. We have to pay ten thousand 
rupees by the month of Kartik by any means. Otherwise, it will be 
impossible to save the estate.” 


“What do we do to pay back thirty-five thousand rupees to the 
mahant?” 


“Tell the man who has come that we are passing through very 
hard times, that we are unable to pay the money now. The mahant 
should give us six months’ time. After some time, we will pay him a 
certain amount and enter into an agreement.” 


“What if the mahant does not agree to this proposal?” 


“If he does not listen, there is nothing we could do. We can’t stop 
him from auctioning the estate off.” 


“Ma, what about the other creditors? If they do not get their money 
back, they can also obtain a decree from the court and auction off the 
estate. Under the present circumstances, the mahant will get the first 
chance to auction, because he has obtained the decree first. He who 
executes the auction first gets the money first. For this, it seems, the 
mahant will not allow us any more time.” 
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“My boy. Everyone in this world looks after his own interests. So 
why should he be blamed? It is two years since he has obtained the 
decree and he has not been paid anything. If he gives us six months’ 
time it will be an act of generosity. If he refuses to do so, we cannot 
blame him.” 


“But from where will we get the money from within the next six 
months.” 


“We will think of that later.” 


“1 et me now go and tell this man and let me see what he says. 
Ma, Does the younger mother know anything about all this.” 


“No, my boy. There is no point in saying all these things to her. 
She has no cash. Again, you are my jewel, which is equal to the 
treasure of seven kings. But there is none to console her; she is very 
unfortunate.” 


“Why mother! As I am your son, I am also her son. 1 will try to 
lighten the burden of her sorrows to the best of my ability. There is no 
need for telling her of anything now. Let me go. They are waiting for 
a long time.” 


Nabaghana went out. 


The next day, the queen sent the box of ornaments to Puri through 
a reliable person. After mortgaging the ornaments, Nabaghana 
borrowed two thousand rupees. With four thousand rupees, the sradha 
ceremony of the king was performed without any difficulty. But 
Nabaghana felt restless. To save the property seemed an extremely 
difficult task. 
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Chapter-V 


Abhiram’s Counsel 


An afternoon in the month of Falgun. The sun had sunk on the 
western side of Chandramauli mountain. The palace now lay in shadow. 
The peaks of the mountain were gilded by the rays of the setting sun. 
Two young men arrived on one of the peaks. One of them was Abiram 
Sundara Ray; the other, none other than King Nabaghana Harichandan. 


It is needless to say that, after his father’s death, Nabaghana had 
been raised to the throne. But he was against assuming any other 
titles announcing the importance of a king. For this he has retained the 
simple name given to him by his father. The dress he had put on was 
also not gorgeous. He wore a simple white dhoti and shirt. Unlike his 
father, he did not go around accompanied by an army of servants. He 
never considered going on foot humiliating. He climbed the mountain 
with Abhiram, a big stick in his hand. Arriving on the peak, they sat 
down on a stone under a mango tree. The sun was then beating down 
on the peak. Both of them were covered in sweat. 


Wiping his face with his napkin, Abhiram said, “See what 
happened? Did I not tell you that you would feel tired.” 


Nabaghana lay his stick by his side, and said, “Did I suffer more 
physical hardship than you did? You know very well, I am quite used 
to physical exertions. I ride a horse every day.” 


“But that does not mean that you are not worn out.” 


“Yes, I don’t deny that. I do feel a little tired. But remember, my 
father used to go from one room to another riding a palanquin. Just 
see, how much I have improved.” 


“You are right. We hope you will excel your father in all respects.” 
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“How is it possible? I admit that he had a hundred shortcomings; 
but he was very generous at heart. He could not bear to see anyone 
suffer. He gave freely to people. Again, he was so shy that he could 
not utter a rude word to anyone.” He heaved a deep sigh. His eyes 
filled. A little while later he said, “You talk about bringing about 
improvements in all spheres. I do not see any way of saving the estate. 
Do you remember my telling you earlier that the moneylenders will 
divide the estate among themselves before it comes into my possession? 
This has come to pass. I have fallen into a debt trap. Mohant Chaturbhuj 
Ramanuja Das of Puri has obtained a decree from the court and is 
going to auction the estate off to recover thirtyfive thousand rupees. 
We also owe about twenty thousand rupees to other moneylenders. 
Mortgaging my mother’s ornaments, I somehow managed to arrange 
the money needed for performing the sradha ceremony. I promised to 
my mother that I would get back the ornaments within a year. I have 
not been able to do anything till now. The two instalments of rent due 
to the Government amounting to ten thousand rupees have to be paid. 
The Collector has kindly given me time till Baishakh. But I do not see 
how I shall arrange this amount also.” 


“Why don’t you make arrangements to collect the rent from the 
farmers in the mofussil areas? What are your court officials doing?” 


“Don’t talk about them. They are all thieves. They used to steal 
whatever rent they collected. The farmers suffered a lot for paying 
the rent in advance.” 


“Why don’t you do something to set things right?” 


“I have tried to. After I ascended the throne, I examined the 
accounts. About eight to ten persons could not explain the accounts to 
my satisfaction. I have dismissed them. I consider it unnecessary to 
keep so many persons only to keep up family honour. Five to six reliable 
persons will do. I have appointed two tehsildars for two tehsils paying 
them a high salary. The low-paid officials tend to become thieves. 
There were a large number of servants and maids in the palace, whose 
services were not really needed. I have dismissed most of them. I am 
trying to organise everything properly. I am also touring the villages 
and trying to collect the rent. The majority of the ryots have agreed to 
pay one year’s rent in advance; they were moved by my miserable 
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condition. But their condition is not so good. How can I make any 
demands on them? Let me see what can be done.” 


“What arrangements have you made to repay the loan?” 


“I have not been able to find a way out. I want to consult you in 
this matter. This is the reason why I asked you to come over.” 


“Please tell me if I can do anything to help. 1°11 certainly try my best.” 


“T ook at the western side — there is a large forest of sal trees. It 
spreads over about five miles. I think, if these sal trees are felled and 
exported, one can make a good profit. Can you make any arrangements 
for this? I will give you a share of the profit, or if you agree to work 
for me on a monthly salary, that’11 also be fine. I trust you completely. 
I want to hand over this responsibility to you. I do not want to give this 
job to any one of my court officials. You are sitting idle after you failed 
the law examination. Again, you will not earn more by becoming a 
lawyer. I have no doubt that, if you join me in this business, you will do 
very well in future.” 


Abhiram thought for a while and said; “You are right. I don’t think 
I will be able to pass the law examination and join the bar. But you are 
an important person, a king; you are my well-wisher, I expect a lot of 
help from you; if you wish, you can do much for an insignificant person 
like me. It is my good fortune that you repose your trust in me. I will 
act according to your advice. I will not let this opportunity slip away. 
You are thinking of taking this sal timber to other places for sale. 
There is no need to do so. These can be sold here.” 


Nabaghana asked eagerly, “How?” 


Abhiram said, “You must have heard that the east-coast railway 
line from Madrass is being extended into our province. Much timber 
will be needed for laying the tracks. Stones will also be required. The 
tracks have been laid up to Khurda. It is possible that the railway line 
may pass through your kingdom.” 


Nabaghana stood up and said with great enthusiasm, ‘“Very good. 
You have given me excellent advice. This had not occurred to me yet. 
All right, you go tomorrow and finalise the arrangement with the agent 
of the railway for sale of the sal timber and stones.” 
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“You need not be in such a hurry. Do listen to me carefully. Now 
the survey is being carried out. Timber wiil not be needed immediately. 
First, the survey will be carried out. Then land will be acquired. 
Afterwards, the timber and stones will be needed. Why will they buy 
the timber and stones so early? Again, the places through which the 
tracks will be laid have not been identified yet. They will buy the 
timber and stones from places adjoining the railway line. To take the 
timber and stones from a distant place will increase the cost.” 


“Then you can have a discussion with the agent and persuade him 
to give me an advance.” 


Abhiram smiled and said, “Their need is not as urgent as yours. 
Anyway, I will go tomorrow. Let me see what I can do. But there is 
little chance of overcoming your present crisis by talking to the agent. 
However, I can give a proposal to the timber dealers in Cuttack and 
Calcutta for sale of the sal timber.” 


“A1lI right, I am leaving this matter completely to you. Let us go 
now. It is getting dark. Let us begin climbing down.” 


They got up and started climbing down. The sun was about to set. 
Darkness was thickening over the trees on the mountain. Birds were 
flying back to their nests, chirping. The lowing of the cattle at the foot 
of the mountain was heard. Nabaghana and Abhiram descended silently. 
They arrived at the back of the temple and sat down on one of the 
wide stone steps. The moon had risen. The shadow of the bakul tree 
lay across the courtyard of the temple. Its leaves shivered as the 
breeze blew and their shadows shivered too. The blue waters of the 
lake rippled in the breeze. The place resounded with the chirping of 
birds. A cuckoo cooed loudly from a tree. It seemed as if the sound of 
her cooing hit the flowers of the bakul tree and made them fall to the 
ground. 


Nabaghana said, .““See. How bright the moon looks! Do you 
remember our walk on the bank of the Katjudi on a moon-lit night like 
this?” 


“Yes, I do. And I also recall your speech on the need for social- 
reforms.” 
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Nabaghana (smiling): “I am so glad it does. But you have not said 
anything about your marriage. What is your bride like? Is she to your 
liking?” 

“What is that to you? You have taken the vow of remaining a 
celibate. Do you still worry about those maidservants? But you are 
now free to take your own decision.” 


“Oh, how can I think of marrying? I am lying in a debt trap. I have 
no time at all to think of marriage.” 


“You will not remain in this trap forever. If you want to marry, do 
it now or do it after five days. Again, if you would listen to me, I will 
bring you such a proposal that you will be free from the burden of 
debt. And you will not have to worry about maidservants. Her beauty 
and virtue make her a very suitable match.” 


“Perhaps you want to sell me off to someone.” 


“No, I am not joking. I am serious. You know, Chanakya has said 
that it is rare to see a woman of virtue in the family of wicked people. 
But I am talking of a girl who is really a jewel. Again, she was not 
born in a wicked family. She is certainly not a princess. Again, you do 
not want to marry a princess.” 


“Is it because she is born into a low family, her father wants to 
give more money?” 


“No sir, you should not think like that. Had that been the case, I 
would never have brought the proposal to you.” 


‘Then why don’t you tell everything frankly? Who is this girl.” 


‘She is the grand-daughter of the King Sapthakut — the daughter 
of Birabhadra Mardaraj.” 


“Really? Yes. I have heard about Birabhadra Mardaraj. He was 
a ferocious man. What is his daughter like?” 


“Why? Since he was ferocious, you think his daughter is not a 
good woman?” 


“I say — is not Birabhadra dead?” 
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of 
‘Yes, he is. But his daughter is not. His daughter Shobhabati is 
full of charm and beauty and is still very much alive.” 


“I see, you seem to be a great devotee of hers. Have you seen 
her yourself?” 


“I have not seen her with my own eyes. But after my marriage, I 
have seen her through my other pair of eyes.” 


“I see. Is that girl related to your wife?” 
“She is a cousin and friend of my wife.” 
“Then your certificate loses all its value.” 


“You can see for yourself whether it has got value or not. I have 
heard that a woman like her, endowed as she is with both beauty and 
virtue, is rare.” 


“A1l right, why then do they want to give such a huge amount as 
dowry?” 


“Who wants to? Mardaraj is dead. He left a sum of fifty thousand 
rupees in cash in his will as a dowry for his daughter. He wanted that 
the girl should find a good husband. My father-in-law and the mahant 
of Gopalpur are the executors of this will. If you marry this girl, the 
money will be of use to you. There is no doubt about this.” 


“Should I marry the girl just for the sake of the money. I cannot do 
such a thing” 


Scratching his head, Abhiram said, “How terrible! Am I asking 
you to do so? All I say is that the girl is extremely desirable, and that 
the money comes by the way. Let that money go to hell. Imagine she 
has no money at all. Iam only persuading you to marry that girl.” 


“My period of mourning is not yet over. Do you think I should 
become desperate to get married?” 


“Do I say that you have to marry now. Since the matter came up 
during our discussion, I mentioned marriage. If you ever think of getting 
married, kindly remember the proposal brought by this poor man.” 


“You are holding their brief? Without passing the law examination, 
you plead so skillfully. If you pass the examination, you will become a 
very successful lawyer.” 
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“But Sir, only a little while ago, you described me as an inefficient 
lawyer.” 


Nabaghana (smiling): “There is no way I could win in an argument 
with you. Anyway, I will remain obliged to you if you do not bring 
such a proposal. I have to go to Puri shortly. Let me meet mahant 
Chaturbhuj Ramanuja Das, and let me also find out whether I can 
make arrangements for repaying what we owe him. For your part, 
you try to sell off the sal timber.” 


At this time the evening worship began in the temple. Drums were 
beaten and conch shells were blown. The two friends went to pay 
worship to the deity. 
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Chapter-— VI 
The Sea Beach of Puri 


It was the full-moon day in the month of Falgun. Puri was full of 
festivities. It was the day of dolayatra of Lord Jagannath and was 
also the anniversary of the birth of Bhagavan Chaitnya. It was past 
evening. The light of the full moon enhanced the beauty of the town, 
which was studded with fine buildings, a hundred times. But the beauty 
of the seashore lit up by the full moon was beyond description. 


Have the readers ever visited the sea beach at Puri on a moonlit 
night? It is fine if they have. Otherwise, it is beyond me to describe 
such sublime beauty. The silvery-beach rises at a few places and 
falls at others. Here and there, large buildings add to its beauty. It 
smiles like a beautiful young woman, who has anointed her body 
with bright moonlight. Lit up by the moon, the blue bright waters 
and waves of the boundless sea stretching towards the horizon 
wears an enchanting aspect. It appears as if it 1s overflowing with 
divine bliss. The slightly bluish, limitless star-studded sky seems to 
embrace the boundless blue sea. A short distance away, the sea 
rocks gently in the moonlight; silver-crested waves come closer to 
the shore, dancing, crash and rush back. These endlessly playful 
waves wash the sand heaps away only to build them up once more, 
decking them with white foam. Jt is hard to imagine when all this 
began. The terrifying sound of the waves pierces the ears and 
forces open the doors of the heart and brings into the open emotions 
lying concealed there. Look behind yourself. The sky-high temple 
adorns the town of Puri as its crown. But if you look at it from the 
middle of the sea, it looks like the bud of a kubalay flower. The 
boundless sea makes one alive to the existence of this being. One 
can feel the limitless expanse of the universe created by them. This 
is why a young man, sitting on a wooden seat on the seashore, stared 
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unblinkingly at the sea, his heart overflowing with powerful 
emotions. 


After sometime, the young man became conscious of his 
surroundings. He heard someone singing sweetly at a distance. Now 
and then the song rose above the roar of the sea. The sweet song 
sounded like divine music to the ears of the listener. Following the 
song, Nabaghana advanced towards the place and coming closer, he 
found an old man sitting on the sand reciting a Sanskrit sloka with 
heartfelt devotion. 


After reciting the sloka, the old man prostrated himself on the 
ground. Then, closing his eyes, he got into a state of trance. Nabaghana 
came and stood near him. After a while, the old man opened his eyes 
and saw Nabaghana. He said, “That divine being is as vast as this 
ocean. How can I contain Him? It is not possible for a small man like 
me to realise Him. How can I love Him? That is why my Gauranga, 
the incarnation of love, sat on this shore and sang a beautiful song. 


While singing the song in praise of Lord Jagannath, the old man 
got overwhelmed with emotion. He went on, looking at Nabaghan, 
“Can you tell me, where I can find my handsome Gouranga? Once 
the residents of Puri were charmed with the song he sang. Where is 
he today? Listen, the inhabitants of Puri are doing sankirtan on his 
birth anniversary. But my Gouranga was lost somewhere on this 
seashore. That sea came running to the shore and washed Gouranga 
away. Oh sea! You have become greedy after swallowing up that 
priceless jewel. So you keep coming to shore again and again. Since 
you do not find Him, you sigh ‘hush’ ‘hush’ in deep sorrow. Again, in 
anger, you let out such a terrible roar that makes the sky shiver. No, 
you will never get Him again. He is the jewel of my heart. I have kept 
Him concealed in my heart of hearts!” 


While saying this, the voice of the old man got chocked. His body 
began to quiver. He sat still. Nabaghana sat down by his: side and 
held him. The readers must have recognized that the old man is no 
other than Narottom Das Babaji. 


After sometime, the mahant became conscious of his surroundings. 
He opened his eyes and saw Nabaghana. He said, very softly, “My 
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dear boy. Who are you? Why are you here?” Nabaghana said, “I 
will tell you everything after you feel a little better.” 
“Don’t bother about me, my boy. Sometimes it just happens to 


୨” 


me. 
Nabaghana said, ‘““You are a saint — a great soul.” 


The old man dusted his body with his chaddar and said, “My boy. 
I am a very humble man ~ I am the humblest of the humble. There 
are crores of stars in the limitless sky. As compared to the brahmalok 
our world is very very small; it is smaller than grains of sand on this 
seashore. Have you ever tried to imagine how small a human being 
is: a small wave in the sea. My boy — where does man figure in this 
limitless universe?” 


Nabaghana asked humbly, “Sir, can a man never achieve 
greatness?” 


“He can. Though a human being is smaller than the smallest, the 
seed of something bigger than the biggest lies concealed in him. What 
is that? That is the reflection of truth, consciousness and bliss. But 
how many can value that priceless thing? How many can appreciate 
its value? That fire is hidden under the ashes in the hearts of a majority 
of men in this world. By virtue of the good deeds done during a previous 
birth, if a person can rekindle that fire in him, he becomes great. When 
a great soul is born into any age, that age becomes blessed. When 
men come in touch with that great flame, they also get ignited.” 


“Sir, is there no way for salvation? Thousands and thousands of 
people are taking a holy dip, offering worship to Lord Jagannath. Will 
they never be freed? It is written in the scriptures that, if one set one’s 
eyes on Lord Jagannath riding the chariot, he is released from the 
cycles of birth and death. What does this mean?” 


“My boy. You have asked a very good question. What the scriptures 
say is true. But, there is another meaning to it. ‘The chariot’ stands 
for the body and the ‘baman’ stands for the soul within the body. 
There is a reference to the chariot in the Katha Upanishad: 


“ Atmanam rathinam viddhi, 
Sariram ratham eva tu.” 
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Again: 
“Buddhim tu Saradhim viddhi, 
Manah pragraham eva ca.” 


Thus, if one catches a glimpse of the bamana or the soul in the 
chariot or the body, one never gets reborn. In other words, whoever 
realises the supreme reality that lies beyond the reach of the body, the 
mind, the ego and intelligence, attains salvation. It is also said in the 
Vedas that one who knows the brahman becomes the brahman. The 
situation of human beings at present is utterly miserable. Without 
following either the path of devotion or that of knowledge, they imagine 
ways of attaining salvation the easy way. They often follow paths 
suggested by their own fancy and interpret scriptures in their own 
way and, in the process, deceive themselves and others. Visiting a 
holy place once and taking a bath there once will help one achieve 
salvation. “Reciting of the name of ‘Hari’ for once washes all sins 
away.” Views like these have been adopted. But, my dear boy, 
remember, as in the past, the distance between man and god remains 
even now. Men will have to find god the same hard way as they had 
to in the past. Nothing has changed as far as this is concerned. In fact, 
as Maya castes a stronger spell on men these days, they have moved 
further away from god.” 


“Does man, then, not benefit from visiting holy places?” 


“Certainly it does. If it does not, why do so many great saints 
come to holy places? But how many persons understand the 
significance of holy places?” 


“Sir, tell me about it.” 


“See. Every year thousands of men and women go to Gaya to 
have a darshan of the footprints of Lord Vishnu. But how many of 
them are aware of its real significance? But Lord Chaitanya found 
something celestial in that footprint, which made tears flow ceaselessly 
from his eyes. The image of Lord Jagannath is only a means of earning 
money for the temple priests. To you, me and the majority of pilgrims, 
it is an inanimate object like any other. Of course, it is an object of 
devotion and respect. But our Lord Gouranga saw something so 
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precious in it that he approached it with reverence, hesitation and 
humility. He did not even dare go very close to it; he stood at the 
Garuda pillar and had a darshan of him.” 


As he said this, his eyes swam in tears. 


“That is why I say that only a few people are able to grasp the 
real significance of holy places. To a majority of them it is just like 
taking a bath of in the Ganga. This brings a feeling of peace and 
sanctity to one’s mind for a moment. But the next moment, the feeling 
gets washed away in the world’s whirlpool. In spite of this, people 
would benefit if they performed rituals after grasping their real 
significance.” | 


The long conversation wore out the old man. So he sat quietly for 
some time. Nabaghana sat by his side, admiring his serene gravity, his 
extraordinary devotion and his intense spirituality. 


Suddenly, the old man became conscious of his surrounding. He 
drew himself away from the world of metaphysics towards worldly 
things. Who is this young man? He did not. know him but he found him 
deeply fascinated by the countless waves in the ocean of 
consciousness. So he asked him who he was and what had brought 
him to Puri. 

Nabagahna: “I have learnt many meaningful and important things 
from you. I had not received such valuable advice from anyone earlier. 
From your appearance it seems that you are a monk. Would you kindly 
tell me who you are?” 


Babaji: “My boy. I am a very poor and insignificant man. I am 
shivering, standing on the bank of the ocean. My Gouranga, the captain 
and protector of the vast sea, is my only hope. Just see, the Lord 
standing on the bank is saying, “You who labour under maya. Have no 
fear — no fear. ‘Mamekang sharanam braja’ (Follow me. Take shelter 
in me). So I have taken shelter at his feet. I am the servant of his 
servant. My name is Narottam Das. I am the servant of Sri Gopalji at 
Gopalpur math.” 


Nabaghana: “Really? You are the mahant of Gopalpur math. I 
have heard your name before. This is a good day for me for I have 
met a great person like you. Iam very much obliged to you Sir.” 
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Babaji: “Boy, who are you? From your conversation and handsome 
appearance, it seems you are well-educated and come of an aristocratic 
family.” 


Nabaghana: “My name is Nabaghana Harichandan. My father — 
the king of Kanakpur died a few days back.” 


Babaji: “Oh, you are the son of King Brajasundar. Very good. I 
have heard that you have passed the B.A. examination. No son of a 
king or zamindar has done this before in our country. Your father is 
known all over the country. Nobody came back from him empty- 
handed.” 


Nabaghana: “But I am in a real danger now. I am indebted. I am 
to lose my kingdom now.” 


Babaji: “Why, and what does your loan amount to?” 


Nabaghana: “Mahant Chaturbhuj Ramanuj Das obtained a decree 
for thirtyfive thousand rupees two years ago. Now he will execute the 
decree and auction the zamindari off. I requested him to allow me 
some time. But he did not listen to me. Besides this, I have to repay 
small loans amounting to about twenty thousand rupees. 


Babaji: (A bit sadly) “Oh, that is too bad; is there no way of 
repaying this loan?” 


Nabaghana: “There is no way. The rent due from the farmers 
will not be enough to pay our rent to the Government. I feel utterly 
helpless. What upsets me most is the thought that I am unable to save 
the kingdom ruled by my ancestors though I am so highly educated. 
Sometimes, I think, my days of sorrow will be over if I end my life 
jumping into the sea.” 


Saying this, Nabaghana wiped his eyes. 


Babaji said, “My dear boy. Don’t lose hope at a time like this. All 
these problems are of no account; like clouds they will suddenly 
disappear. You are young, educated, intelligent, the son of a king anda 
king yourself. If you try, you can improve your situation with the 
blessings of God.” 


Babaji thought for a while and said, “My dear boy, are you married?” 
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“No.” 


Babaji said, “My dear boy, I am very sorry to hear of your present 
condition. But I do not know how I can help you. Had it been a 
question of a couple of thousand rupees, I could have given you a loan 
from the treasury of Lord Gopal. But you need such a huge amount. 
However, I think there is also a way out — I don’t know what you will 
think of my suggestion.” 


Nabaghana felt a little hopeful and said, 


“Sir, you are very kind; what can I think when you are suggesting 
ways of helping me?” 


Babaji: “My son. The fact is that I have no money. Buta person 
loyal to me has made me the executor of his will. You may have heard 
of Birabhadra Mardaraj of Kodandapur. Birabhadra has left fifty 
thousand rupees to be given as dowry to his daughter in his will. His 
daughter is still unmarried. She is young, beautiful and virtuous. You 
are a prince — a king — I don’t know whether my Shobhabati will be 
suitable for you. But, if you marry her, you will be able to repay all 
your loans and overcome your crisis. As for me, I will be able to 
honour the promise I had made to the girl’s father at his death-bed 
that I would get her married to a handsome and intelligent-person. But 
my dear boy, that money belongs to Shobhabati. You have to repay the 
loan to her.” 


Babaji’s words reminded Nabaghana of Abhiram’s advice. His 
mind had been attracted a little towards Shobhabati by what Abhiram 
had said about her. Again, after hearing the Babaji, Nabaghana was 
convinced that Shobhabati was suitable for him in terms of beauty, 
intelligence, virtue and lineage. Above all, he was faced with a great 
crisis. Why should he not marry her and save his property and live in 
peace? After thinking the matter over, he said, “Sir, I was not keen to 
marry. But if I can save the kingdom and overcome the present crisis, 
I should have no objection to getting married. But I have to secure the 
consent of my mother. Secondly, the period of mourning is not yet 
over; the marriage can take place only at the end of Baishakh.” 


Babaji: “My son. Like you, the girl is also in mourning. The 
marriage will be held after the month of Baishak. I will personally go 
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to obtain the consent of your mother. If she agrees, I shall write to 
mahant Chaturbhuj Ramanuj Das and he will stop the auction. The 
money which I mentioned earlier, has been kept in his custody. So 
repayment of your loan will be done at once. Basudev Mandatay, a 
cousin of Birabhadra, is also an executor of the will. It is also necessary 
to ascertain his views. But I can say with confidence that, if Shobhabati 
is handed over to a bridegroom like you, Mandatay will consider himself 
lucky. Let me tell you this. Shobhabati has got a stepmother. She will 
not give her consent to this marriage. She will try to prevent this 
marriage acting in connivance with his brotner because they have 
become greedy for this money. Anyway, if we try, we will be able to 
give Shobhabati in marriage to you. It is now quite late in the night. 
Let us go now. Will you come to have a darshan of the Lord? This is 
the best time for darshan.” 


Nabaghana got up and said, “Let us go.” 


The two of them made their way to the temple. It is about eight 
p.m. The large courtyard in front of the temple was flooded with 
moonlight. The Arun pillar, built of black stone, in front of the lion gate 
shone in the moonlight. They entered through the lion gate and came 
into the courtyard of the temple, climbing the wide staircase. The 
evening worship of the Lord was in progress. Sankirtan was being 
performed in the courtyard. The number of worshippers in the temple 
was small. Today was the Dol Purnima. The deity was dressed in a 
royal attire. Their hands and legs were adorned with gold ornaments. 
A golden crown had been placed on the head of the Lord. He was 
dressed in silk and wore a garland. His body was decked with diamond 
jewels and rubbed with sandal paste and abir. Three images, Lord 
Jagannath, Shubadra and Lord Balaram, dressed in costly attire and 
adorned with jewels were seated on golden thrones. Incense was 
burning. The devotees went round the platform on which the thrones 
of the deities were placed. Some devotees prostrated themselves 
before this, shouting, “Victory to Lord Jagannath”. Some devotees 
chanted slokas, standing at a distance. The devotees tearfully prayed 
to them to fulfill their wishes. 


The Garuda pillar stands at a little distance from the sanctum of 
Lord Jagannath. Nabaghana and Babaji had a glimpse of the deities, 
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standing there. A middle-aged female dancer, wearing a ghagra sang 
songs from the Gita Govinda, waving a white fly-whisk. 


The singer had a sweet voice. She pronounced the words correctly. 
The song was sung in tune with the musical instruments. Everyone 
felt moved by the song. The eyes of Babaji filled and tears of love 
rolled down his cheeks. Saying “Victory to Jagannath”, he prostrated 
himself on the ground. 


After some time, Nabaghana and the Babaji came out of the 
temple. While going round the temple, they came across a miserable- 
looking man in shabby clothes, banging his head on the stone and 
crying “Oh Lord.” Babaji and Nabaghana stopped. When he saw 
them, the man said, “I want to end this life today in the temple of Lord 
Jagannath. In his presence, I will shatter my-head on this stone step. 
The Lord did not show me any mercy. I will not go home; what shall 
1 do there? My children are dying of starvation. It’s better for me to 
die.” ` 


Can the readers recognise him? He is none other than Mani Nayak. 
The Babaji comforted Mani and took him to the math. 
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Chapter — VII 
The Law Court in Puri 


Is Puri a district or a sub-division? Many friends have asked me 
this question. I tell them that Puri is a half-district. According to the 
criminal legal system, it is deemed to be a district. But the civil legal 
system regards it as a sub-division. If I claim that Puri is a district, 
learned readers will object immediately. When there is no judge, or no 
sub-judge here, how can it be called a district? So I do not venture to 
describe Puri as a district. There is one judge and one sub-judge for 
the districts of Cuttack, Puri and Balasore. They are resident at Cuttack. 
Only the court of the munsif is based at Puri. I have mentioned earlier 
that the panchayats of Orissa settle many disputes relating to social 
and property matters in the villages. Except in the case of extreme 
necessity, or when the person happens to be litigant, nobody goes to 
law courts. Again, according to an old law, the collector decides cases 
relating to land disputes. For this, the number of judges is a small one 
in Orissa. 

All the government offices in Puri are located on the seashore. 
The munsif court is a one-storied building. It is quite neat and clean. 
Let us now go into its cutcherry. 


Readers may be under the impression that judges, pleaders and 
employees in law courts in Orissa sport pigtails, wear necklaces and 
ear-rings and that tilak marks adorn their bare bodies and that they do 
not put on shoes. That they chew paans and spices, which they take 
out of a pouch all the time tied around their waists. After seeing Oriyas 
who are found in all parts of Calcutta and engaged in all manner of 
activities, one may form such an impression. But if one enters the 
court, such an impression will vanish from their minds completely. 
The munsif working here is not an Oriya, he is a Bengali. His name is 
Jogendra Nath Chottopadhay. Most of the pleaders and the employees 
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here are Oriyas. The dress they wear is elegant and civilised. However, 
most of them sport long pigtails; wear thin necklaces and they put tilak 
marks on their foreheads. The munsif sits on a raised platform. He is 
a handsome man about thirty-five years of age. He has no beard but 
he sports a moustache. He has put on a white chapkan choga. His 
peshkar, Abhimanyu Mohanty, sitting on his right side, has wound his 
chaddar into a turban and put it on his head. It looks like Mainaik 
mountain. Seated on a bench, he is busy writing. The pleaders sitting 
on a bench in front of the munsif are exchanging small talk. Their 
clerks, pens on their ears, are wandering about behind them. Some 
people come in and get vakalatnamas signed by their pleaders. Before 
signing, the pleader strtches out his hand for payment in advance. 
Again, someone has filed an application for a decree three days back, 
but no order has come out till now. He is seeking the advice of the 
pleader as to how to approach the employees of the court. Someone 
has filed a petition for a copy two days ago, but he has not yet received 
it. He needs the copy of the order urgently but he is unwilling to pay 
the additional fees; now he wants to find out that if he greases the 
palm of the clerk concerned, he may get the copy today itself or if the 
clerk of the pleader would bribe the clerck in the interest of his client. 
The pleader was cross-examining a witness: without answering the 
questions in the way the pleader wanted him to, the witness was telling 
the truth. The pleader failed to lure the witness into his trap. 
Understandably, he was in a bad temper. So he said angrily, “I am 
coming, can’t you wait for a minute” to his clerck. Another clerk had 
to send a court messenger to a village to serve a summon; the peon 
was to be given something extra, otherwise the summon would never 
be served on time. He took one rupee from the pleader and left. Another 
pleader was about to begin his day’s work when a law-suit relating to 
assessment of land brought to him by a tout got dismissed. The tout 
extracted two rupees from the client. He pocketed one rupee and 
gave one rupee to the pleader. The pleader flew into a rage and threw 
the coin. A little later, he realised that there was no point in getting 
angry; he picked up the coin and requested the tout to bring more law- 
suits to him. 


The work of the court was in full swing today. A case came up for 
hearing. The court peon shouted, — “The complainant and thé defendant 
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may present themselves?” The complainant, Pankaj Sahu and the 
defendant Mani Nayak came in, gasping for breath. Like a son clinging 
to his mother, Pankaj followed his pleader, Lambodhar Babu. 


The name of the pleader was Lambodar; but he was very thin. 
He is tall and dark-complexioned. He was clean-shaven. His hair was 
close-cropped; but he wore a pigtail, which hung like the tail of a 
monkey. His cheek bones stuck out. He was dressed in a chapkan on 
which was thrown a chaddar. The pleader bustled into the court room 
and bowed before the munsif. Pankaj Sahoo stood behind him holding 
deeds of palm leaves and papers under his arms. Mani Nayak stood, 
his hands folded and a shabby towel thrown over his shoulder. His 
body emaciated and his face was clouded by anxiety and despair. 


The pleader started presenting his case thus: 


“Sir, it is a case of mortgage. My client Pankaj Sahoo from 
Nilkanthapur is a big moneylender. His is a religious and honest man.” 


The munsif looked at the moneylender. The old man bowed from 
behind and said, “Lord Krushna”, “Lord Krushna” a bit loudly. 


The pleader said, “He has never filed a false case. The poor in the 
area where he lives survive because of him. But the people are 
treacherous; they borrow from him but they do not repay the loans. 
They mortgage the land but do not admit having done so. Even they 
deny having borrowed the money. Since your honour is just, the 
moneylenders have been able to ply their trade. This man Mani Nayak 
had borrowed fifty rupees mortgaging his land three years ago. He 
mortgaged two acres of land.” 


Mani Nayak wailed, “Sir, you are the dispenser of justice. Let 
justice be done. I am a very poor man. Whatever this pleader has said 
is totally false. Pankaj is a rich moneylender; he owns vast landed 
property. He can engage many lawyers to tell lies. But I am a very 
very poor man. How can I engage a lawyer?” 


This made the lawyer angry. He shook his head vigorously and 
asked Mani Nayak, ‘What did you say? I am telling lies? Be careful 
when you talk. Your honour, I now present evidence.” 
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The pleader shook his head with such a force that the long tuft on 
his head started whirling and touched first his left ear and then the 
right. The veins on his neck stood out and his cheekbones became 
more prominent. In the midst of all this, a few of the buttons of his 
chapkan fell off and a part of the chapkan hung on the right side of his 
chest. The munsif said, smiling, “All right, call your witnesses.” 


The first witness 1s Bichitrananda Mohanty, the gomasta of Pankaj 
Sahoo. He took the oath and read the mortgage deed and said that he 
had counted out fifty rupees to Mani Nayak. 


Then the munsif told Mani Nayak, “You cross-examine this 
witness.” 


Mani: (with folded hands). “Sir, I am a poor man. How can I 
cross-examine a witness?” 


munsif: “Would you like to put any questions to him?” 


Mant: “He tells lies. What can I ask him? All right, chhamukaran, 
did you tell the truth?” 


The witness: “Did I tell lies?” 


Mani: “Can you place your hand on your son’s head and repeat 
these words?” 


The witness: (fixing one eye on the munsif): “Why shall I do that?” 


Mani: “Sir, he is the servant of the moneylender. Do not believe 
him.” . 

Another witness was called in. He is none other than Benudhar 
Mohanty — the teacher of the village school. Before he stepped into 
the witness box, he noisily spat out a half-chewed tobacco leaf and 
covered his body with his chaddar so as to give himself the appearance 
of a gentleman. He stood there, hands folded. The court peon made 
him take the oath. While taking it, he contorted his face, as if he had 
taken a quinine tablet. 


In response to the pleader’s question, he said that he had written 
out the mortgage deed. Mani Nayak had only touched the pen. He 
had written his name below his caste-seal. The gomasta had counted 
the money and Mani Nayak received it from him. 
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The munsif said, “Where did all this take place?” 


The witness looked a little non-plussed. This worried the pleader. 
Mani Nayak would not be able to engage a pleader. So there would be 
no cross-examination. He had therefore not taken the trouble of 
grooming the witnesses. To save the situation and display his presence 
of mind, he said, “Sir, it happened three years ago, how is it possible to 
remember all the details.” 


The witness was a clever fellow. He got the hint and immediately 
said, “I don’t remember the details.” 


Without such presence of mind no one can become a successful 
pleader. 


Then the munsif asked Mani Nayak, “Would you like to put any 
questions to him?” 


Mani: “Oh, teacher. What harm have I done to you? Why are you 
giving false evidence against me? Justice will be done. There is Lord 
Jagannath. I agreed to send my son to your school. Why are you 
angry with me?” 


The witness: “What is all this? Do I tell lies?” 
Mani: “You tell only white lies — nothing else.” 


The munsif asked this witness to leave and ordered other 
witnesses to appear. It was now Markanda Pradhan’s turn. While 
taking the oath, he too faltered. In response to the question of the 
pleader, he said that he had seen Mani Nayak taking fifty rupees 
after mortgaging his land. He was a witness to the writing of the 
mortgage deed. 


Mani Nayak said, “Because he is my enemy, he is giving false 
evidence. Your honour, please save me.” 


The musnsif said, “Why is there enmity between the two of you. 
You cross-examine him.” 


Mani: “Sir, this man and other villagers tried to make me an outcaste 
by giving a bad name to my daughter. I complained about it to 
Birabhadra Mardaraj.” 


The munsif: “All right, you cross-examine him.” 
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Mani (To the witness): “Markanda Pradhan. You are an old man. 
You have got five sons, thirteen grandsons — tell me whether you are 
hostile to me or not.” 


The witness: ‘“You belong to the same caste as mine. Why should 
I feel hostile to you?” 


Mani Nayak did not say anything more. The munsif then asked 
the witness to leave. Two more witnesses were examined. They also 
supported the claim of the complainant. Then the munsif asked Mani 
Nayak to call his witnesses. Throwing his towel around his neck, Mani 
Nayak pleaded, hands folded, “Sir, I am a poor, helpless man; from 
where will I get any witness? Sir, you are my witness.” 


The munsif: “Would you like to say something?” 


Mani: “Sir, kindly listen to my tale of woe. The complaint of the 
moneylender is absolutely false. I have never borrowed fifty rupees 
from him by mortgaging my land. About two years back, I borrowed 
fifteen rupees for the sradha ceremony of my deceased mother; but I 
had not mortgaged my land. The moneylender has filed a false 
complaint against me out of enmity. The mortgage deed is a forged 
document.” 


The munsif: “Why? Why should the complainant be your enemy?” 


Mani: “Sir. That is a long story. Last Baisakh, I went to him to ask 
for a loan of twenty rupees for my daughter’s marriage. But the 
moneylender did not give me the loan. That night, the son of the 
moneylender, Bimbadhar Sahu entered my house with an evil intention. 
I caught him and called the villagers. Markanda Pradhan and others 
came. They gave a bad name to my daughter and demanded a feast 
from me in the meeting held the next day. I am a poor man. From 
where will I get the money for the feast? I felt helpless. I went to 
Mardaraj Samanta with my wife and complained to him. He meted 
out justice to me. He imposed a fine of a hundred rupees on Pankaj 
Sahoo and warned Markanda Pradhan and others not to harass me. 
But I was unlucky. Four or five days later, Mardaraj Samanta died. 
Then the moneylender and Markanda Pradhan and others started 
harassing me in various ways. I have not been able to arrange my 
daughter’s marriage till now. At last, the moneylender said, “You 
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must give me the hundred rupees which I paid by way of a fine; 
otherwise I will destroy you.” Sir, from where I will get such a huge 
amount?” Mardaraj Samanta had given me a sum of fifiteen rupees. 
I have spent it. Crops failed this year. I have to buy rice even during 
the monsoon season. I have lost everything. Since I could not give him 
hundred rupees, he forged this mortgage deed and filed a false case. 
The villagers are united against me. Pankaj Sahoo is a moneylender 
worth two lakh rupees; he has a large zamindari. I am a poor cultivator. 
Where is he and where am 1? Sir, you are my mother and father. You 
are virtuous like Yudhistir. I tend cattle, Sir, your honour tends human 
beings. Your honour can protect me or kill me. My family of five 
throws itself at your feet.” 


Saying thus, Mani Nayak wiped his tears with his towel. The munsif 
said, “What you said must be backed by evidence. Give us evidence.” 


Mani: “Sir, the whole village is united against me. From where will 
I get a witness? All right, the moneylender is here. I will turn to him. 
Let him touch the mahaprasad of Lord Jagannath and the nirmalya of 
Lord Lokanath and tell me whether I have borrowed fifty rupees from 
him by mortgaging my land. Whatever he says 1°11 accept.” 


Mani Nayak put some mahaprasad and dry flowers in a pot and 
held it out to Pankaj Sahoo. 


The munsif cast his eyes on Pankaj Sahoo. The eyes of every one 
in the court were now riveted on him. The pleader looked at him 
helplessly. He became apprehensive that the old moneylender might 
spoil the case he had so carefully built up. 


Old Pankaj Sahoo took the pot of mahaprasad in his hands under 
compulsion. But his hands started shaking. He became drenched 
with perspiration and his face became grief-stricken. With great 
difficulty, he said, “Yes, Mani Nayak did borrow fifty rupees from me 
by mortgaging his land.” 

“Oh there is no dharma. All virtues have vanished from the world.” 


Saying this, Mani Nayak sat down in utter desperation, holding his 
head in his hands. The munsif immediately wrote out the verdict. The 
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pleader won the case. He saluted the munsif and came out of the 
court looking triumphant. He held out his hand to Pankaj Sahoo and 
said - “Where is the rest of my fees? I have won the case. I want a 
reward also.” 


Pankaj Sahoo threw a part of his cloth around his neck and 
said with folded hands, “Sir, I am a very poor man. I have-already 
given you five rupees. Kindly do not ask me to pay the remaining five 
rupees. I have not a pie with me. Sir, please take another thing into 
consideration: I won the case, because I touched mahaprasad. You 
did not have to exert yourself a great deal.” 


The pleader became very angry and exclaimed, “What? I have 
not done anything? Who examined the witnesses? You son of an 
vilman — give me the money. Stop taking the name of Lord Krushna. 
You are a fraud, a scoundrel.” 


There was a heated exchange between them, which lasted a long 
time. At last, the moneylender brought out a one rupee note from a 
fold of his dhoti and placed it on the hands of the pleader most 
reluctantly. Then he caught both the legs of the pleader and said, “I 
will send the remaining four rupees from home.” The pleader did not 
see any hope of getting these four rupees. 


It got dark. The sun dipped into the horizon in the western sky, 
floated for a while like a golden pitcher on the blue sea and at last 
sank without trace. Everyone left the court and went home. Mani 
Nayak got up slowly. He had no intention of going back home. How 
could he do so? He cried and made his way to the temple of Lord 
Jagannath. There he prostrated himself before the Lord and lay on 
the floor for three days. Under these.circumstances he met Narottom 
Babaji and Nabaghana. 


Both the Babaji and Nabaghana heard the tale of his sorrows. 
The Babaji gave him a little money and requested Nabaghana to give 
him some land. Their kindness melted Mani Nayak’s heart. He agreed 
to leave Nilkanthapur and settle in Nabaghana’s kingdom. Babaji told 
Nabaghana, “My boy, Mani Nayak is not the only person; a hundred 
Mani Nayaks have been ruined by moneylenders. My earnest request 
is that, if you will ever come into money, you will try to come to their 
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rescue. The treasury of my Gopal is very small. How many persons 
can be benefitted from it?” 


Nabaghana Said, “I°1] do whatever you say. You have saved me 
from a grave crisis today; I’1l do what you say out of gratitude.” 


Seven days later, the Babaji went to GarKodandapur to consult 
Mandatay. Then he met Nabaghana’s mother. She gave her consent 
to the marriage proposal. The date for the marriage was fixed. 
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Chapter — VI 
The Marriage of Shobhabati 


The evil-minded Chakradhar Pattanayak was bent upon giving 
Shobhabati in marriage to his adopted son, Udayanath, whom he had 
brought up just like his own son. The date fixed for the marriage was 
the 27® day of Baishakh. There was no other auspicious day for 
solemmnising the marriage in the near future. 


Today was the day before the wedding. Turmeric paste was to be 
rubbed on the body of the bride on this day. Suryamani came with her 
maids to perform this rite. The time was ten o’clock in the morning. 
Shobhabati, sitting in her room, was rubbing herself with oil before 
taking her bath. Suryamani sat near Shobhabati, smiling and put some 
turmeric paste on her body. The maids were asked not to ululate. 
Shocked, Shobhabati stood up and said, “Mother, why are you putting 
turmeric paste on my body?” 


Suryamani said, “My daughter, your marriage will take place 
tomorrow.” 


“Marriage? Whose marrjage!” 


“Whose? My daughter. You have reached marriageable age. If 
Mardaraj had been alive, he would have got you married by now. The 
last one year was the period of mourning and no auspicious date was 
available. So I kept quiet. Words can’t express the sorrows, which 
oppressed my heart. The period of mourning is over now; I have fixed 
the date of your marriage.” | 


The mention of marriage made Shobhabati feel acutely 
embarrassed. She reddened and could not utter a word. But she 
remembered what Ujjala had said about Udayanath. Her face turned 
pale and her eyes filled. She wiped the tears with the end of her saree 
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and said, “Mother, why are you in such a hurry? Father passed away 
not so long ago. I cannot forget the pain of the loss of my father. I do 
not want to marry now.” 


Saying this, she started wailing. Ujjala came in. She immediately 
figured out what had happened. She told Suryamani, “Madam. Why 
are you making her cry?” 


Her face contorted with anger, Suryamani said, “What’s that to 
you?” 


“What, is this nothing to me? I want to know who has arranged 
the marriage of Shobha? Who are you to give Shobha in marriage?” 


“What did you say, you slave? If I will not arrange her marriage, 
who will? Stop it if you can.” She went on screaming at the maid until 
she got completely exhausted. Her throat got parched and she longed 
for a paan. A maid gave her one from a plate. She put it into her 
mouth. This revived her a little, and she said to Shobhabati, consoling 
her, “My daughter. I have arranged the marriage for your good. Your 
father had agreed to the proposal. But he died suddenly. If he had 
been alive, he would have given you in marriage. Udayanath is not a 
bad boy.” 


Ujjala could not stand all this any longer. She cut Suryamani short 
and said, “This is a lie. Mardaraj Samanta had never agreed to this 
proposal. This proposal was never brought to him. He would have 
certainly not liked this bridegroom. Oh, everyone knows what sterling 
qualities your Udayannath is blessed with!” 


“What did you say, you slave? Big words come out of your small 
mouth. I will beat you with a broomstick. How do you know that 
Mardaraj did not give his consent?” 


“What! Will you beat me with a broomstick? You? Bring it. Let 
me see what you will do. I cannot stand sucbh insults any longer.” 


Ujjala started crying. While wiping her tears, she said, “Mardaraj 
never gave his consent. Do you think I do not know? If he were 
agreeable to the marriage of Shobhabati with Udaynath, why did he 
then request again and again the mahant and Mandatay to find a good 
bridegroom for her? Don’t I know? You have no right to ruin the life 
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of Shobhabati by marrying her to a donkey like Udaynath. It is they 
whose responsibility it is to arrange the marriage of Shobhabati.” 


“I do not accept this. I do not accept that will. I will give Shobhabati 
in marriage to Udayanath tomorrow itself. Just wait and see what I 
do.” 


Suryamani left in a huff, shaking with anger. 


After Suryamani left, Ujjala started grooming Shobhabati’s hair. 
Her beautiful tresses were tousled for want of attention. She did not 
allow Ujjala to attend to her hair even once during the one year of 
mourning. She did not use even hair oil. Her complexion, which was 
bright like molten gold, had faded a little. She threw her hands around 
Ujjala’s neck and broke into uncontrollable sobs. Ujjala also started 
crying. After a while, Ujjala said, ‘Now how does one get out of this. 
crisis? How does one inform the mahant? Let me go to Mandatay 
secretly and come back. You need not worry.” 


Ujjala went to Mandatay’s house without anybody’s knowledge. 
But the news she brought from there was not encouraging. 


In Bengal, the wedding ceremony does not take place during 
daytime. But in Orissa, the ceremony takes place generally during 
day. The bridegroom sets off for the bride’s place at an auspicious 
moment. Once he reaches the bride’s house, the marriage is solemnised 
at a convenient time. 


On the 27® day of Baisakh, Udayanath left with Chakradhar 
Pattanayak for Kodandapur at the auspicious time in the evening. In 
Orissa, among members of the karan caste, the bridegroom’s party 
generally goes to the house of the bride riding a palanquin. The 
bridegroom rides an open palanquin. The person who can get more 
palanquins in the bridegroom’s party, gains more prestige. On these 
occasions, people who have never ridden a palanquin in their life, have 
the pleasure of being carried on the shoulders of others at someone 
else’s expense. 


Suryamani, for her part, had made all arrangements for the 
marriage. She kept coming out of the house to see if the bridegroom 
had arrived. She would go inside and immediately come out. The 
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wedding was to be held in the large courtyard of the inner wing of the 
house. The marriage altar had been built on the western side of the 
courtyard. On that, the bridegroom and the bride would sit facing the 
east. The priest sat on the grass mat with everything needed for the 
ceremony. From time to time he yawned, drove away mosquitoes 
which harassed him. No musical instruments played in this house on 
the occasion of this marriage. However, some drum beaters have 
been brought and kept hidden in a room. As soon as the marriage 
would be over, they would begin playing their instruments. Having 
cried for a long time, Shobhabati lay asleep in her room. But Ujjala, 
who lay by her side, was wide awake. 


At this time, the sound of drums was heard at a distance. Slowly, 
the sound came nearer and nearer. The sound of crackers bursting 
was also heard. One also heard gun shots. After some time, the voice 
of palanquin bearers was heard. There was a great deal of noise. 
Hearing so much noise, Suryamani grew worried. She thought that 
such pomp and ceremony may create problems for the marriage. 
Thinking thus, she silently cursed her brother, Chakradhar. 


The commotion made Ujjala rise to her feet, and she awakened 
Shobhabat. 


When the bridegroom’s party entered village Kodandapur, 
breaking the stillness of the night, all the villagers, old as well as 
young, left their beds and came out. What they saw left them 
speechless. They had never seen such a grand procession. A person 
carrying a torch led the party; some persons wearing huge masks of 
a horse, a tiger, a bull, two giants, and dancing girls followed him 
dancing to the tune of the music. Seeing these fearsome creatures, 
children-in the laps of their mothers cried out in fear; boys closed 
their eyes and others gaped at the spectacle. Behind them, two big 
elephants in shining golden caparison moved slowly. Four big red 
horses, red cushions on their back, followed them trotting in tune 
with the music. Behind the horses, a palanquin laden with glittering 
silver, carried the bridegroom, who was dressed in gorgeous 
expensive clothes. Eight well-dressed bearers bore the palanquin. 
Two sepoys in front and two on either side marched, carrying silver 
perfume-sprinklers. Sixteen palanqgins followed them. A group of 
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torch-bearers walked behind them. Fifty drummers and musicians 
with various types of musical instruments accompanied the party 
playing their instruments. From time to time crackers were burst 
and fireworks were displayed. 


When the villagers came to know that the groom was the king of 
Kanakpur, they pushed each other to have a glimpse of the king on the 
open palanquin. But they could not guess where he was headed. One 
got a chance to set one’s eyes upon a king only if one was lucky. How 
fortunate they were today! And the king would marry the daughter of 
their lord, Mardaraj. 


That poor girl, who had lost her father. She was as beautiful as 
she was virtuous. She had a soft spot for the poor. God had given her 
a groom she deserved, or else, her stepmother would have married 
her off to an idiot out of sheer spite. 


As for Ujjala, she was confused at first. Who was getting married? 
Who is the groom? She could not understand anything. To find out: 
what was going on, she stepped out of the inner apartment. 


She asked every one she came across to tell her what was going: 
on. At first, no one could give her a satisfactory answer for no 
information had been received from the family of Mardaraj. The sudden 
arrival of the bridegroom’s party, the fireworks and the music had left 
everyone dazzled: 


Ujjala suddenly caught sight of the mahant walking in front of the 
procession. She rushed to him and paid her respects to him. The mahant, 
for his part, was looking for someone he could rely on. When he 
explained everything to her, Ujjala’s joy knew no bounds. Was her 
Shobha really so fortunate? God had left so much happiness in store 
for her! 


Mandatay and the mahant had made all arrangements in great 
secrecy for fear that Suryamani might spoil everything if she got wind 
of the plan. They now arrived with the bridegroom’s party all on a 
sudden. 


“Blessed are these two persons. They have kept the word of honour 
they had given to Mardaraj. Who else can be a more suitable groom 
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for Shobhabati?” Saying this to herself, Ujjala ran towards the inner 
wing of the house to break the good news to Shobhabati. 


Shobhabati was gazing out of the window at a mango tree. It was 
the same old tree. There was nothing new or exciting about it. What 
exciting event could take place in the life of someone so wretched like 
her? If someone had a stepmother like Suryamani, nothing new or 
exciting could ever happen in one’s life. 


As she cursed her fate and thought of her loving father, Ujjala 
came running in and said, “My mother. Do you know what has 
happened? The king is on his way. The king of Kanakpur. He will 
make you his queen. The mahant called me over and informed me of 
this. Mandatay was also with him, too. How can I bear so much 
happiness? Your groom is coming. Let me go and find out what 
arrangements for the wedding have been made. Hey. Where have 
you all gone? Go and deck Shobhabati up. Make her look so beautiful 
that even Lord Indra’a queen would pale into insignificance before 
her.” 


For so long Shobha had been visualising the terrible future awaiting 
her. Her heart had sunk into depths of despair. Even in her wildest 
dreams she had not imagined that the golden rays of dawn would 
pierce the darkness enveloping her life. 


At first she thought that she had got everything wrong. But hearing 
it repeatedly, she was able to make sense of what was said to her. Did 
a deity descend suddenly from the heavens and filled the dark room 
she was sitting in with the bright light of midday? This miracle made a 
river of ecstasy flow out of the deepest recesses of her despair. How 
could she cope with such a sudden turn of events? Overcome with 
emotion, Shobhabati broke down and wept. In the midst of all this joy, 
her only support, the focus of all her affections — her father — was 
nowhere. His joy would have known no bounds had he been alive at 
this moment. Shobhabati shed tears, her heart full of thoughts of her 
doting father. 


At this time, the mahant entered her room. A glance at her tear- 
stained face, which looked beautiful like a dew-soaked lotus, and her 
sad eyes made him understand the feelings lying concealed in her 
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heart. He instructed Ujjala to help her put on proper clothes and 
omaments and left. Ujjala followed him and lowering her voice, asked 
him, “How many queens does this king have?” 


Smiling a little the mahant said, “No, Mother. You need not 
worry about that. The king is getting married for the first time. Do 
you think, I have arranged this marriage without taking everything 
into account?” 


This sweet admonition made Ujjala feel a little ashamed. She was 
thrilled. Till now a feeling of sadness had clouded her face. Now feelings 
of joy made it glow. She opened a box, took out ornaments and made 
Shobhabati put on these. She dressed Shobhabati in a costly silk sari 
sent by the mahant. 


Coming into the courtyard, the mahant started paying attention to 
the guests and to the arrangement for the wedding. He had made 
arrangements for mahaprasad to be brought in huge quantities from 
Puri to feed the invited guests. This facility is available in Puri district. 
Without making any arrangements for cooking at home, any quantity 
of mahaprasad can be brought from the temple to feed any number of 
people. This food includes no non-vegetarian items. It consists of 
kanika, khichudi, and many types of vegetarian dishes, sweet dishes 
such as payash, cakes etc. These are delicious and can be cooked 
very quickly. Since it is mahaprasad, everyone eats it with great relish. 
Nothing is wasted. 


While the mahant was busy making all the arrangements, Bhim 
Jaysingh came in and said, “Babaji, I have detained Chakradhar 
Pattanayak and the bridegroom. Tell me what I should do with them?” 


The mahant was surprised and annoyed. He said, “What? You 
have kept them tied up till now? What a horrible thing to do? Why did 
you not tell me earlier? You untie them at once and bring them over 
here. What a terrible thing to do?” 


Jay Singh left, murmuring to himself, “The mahant is kind to 
everyone. But if we would not have kept them confined how the 
marriage of the king would have taken place? Scoundrels. Even for 
people like them the mahant feels pity!” 
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Chakradhar Pattanayak had entered Kodandapur at 10 p.m 
accompanied by the bridegroom. He had not made any special 
arrangements, as he wanted to organise this marriage without the 
knowledge of the people. When their palanquin entered the forest, 
suddenly a man appeared, snatched their torch and put it out. Within a 
second, about twenty to twentyfive men encircled the palanquin 
shouting “kill them, kill them.” The bearers ran away out of fear for 
their lives and hid themselves in the dark forest. The dacoits forced 
Chakradhar and his bridegroom to get down from the palanquin. 
Chakradhar cried out of fear and pleaded, “Don’t kill us. We have no 
money. We are taking off our dresses. Take them. Please let us go.” 


The leader of the dacoits, Bhim Jayasingh said, “You should not 
utter even a word; don’t shout, keep quiet. Otherwise, you will die. 
We don’t want anything from you.” 


As he said this, two persons tied them up with Udaynath’s chaddar 
and bundled them into the palanquin and bore it away. They were kept 
in their custody. Now Bhim Jayasingh freed them from their bondage 
and brought them before the mahant. 


Chakradhar cried and fell at the feet of the mahant, who comforted 
him. Chakradhar had come to know earlier that the king of Kanakpur 
had come to marry Shobhabati. He understood very clearly that his 
plan had come to naught. Falling into his trap, Udayanath was dreaming 
the dream of happiness. But his dream vanished just like the dream of 
a poor man. The only thing he had gained was the bridegroom’s robe 
and the opportunity to ride a palanquin. 


But Chakradhar is not a man to remain broken-hearted for long. 
Reassured by the mahant, he behaved as if nothing untoward had 
happened. He pretended that he had come as a member of the 
bridegroom’s party with the mahant, and that this marriage had been 
arranged at his initiative. What cannot be prevented should be accepted 
gracefully. This is the course of action which wise men always adopt. 
At the request of the mahant he solaced Suryamani saying sweet 
words. 


By the time all these problems were sorted out, it was almost 
dawn. Then the wedding ceremony took place. In the courtyard of 
the inner wing, the marriage was solemmnised. The bridegroom and the 
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bride wearing all kinds of ormmaments and decked in finery sat on the 
altar. Respecting local customs, Nabaghana put on bangles and 
necklaces. People who don’t own ornaments like these borrow these 
from others on the wedding day. Basudev Mandatay ceremonially 
gifted Shobhabati to the bridegroom. The bridegroom and the bride 
exchanged garlands. The priest lit the holy fire on the altar. The marriage 
over, the bridegroom and the bride played a game of cowries. During 
this game the face of the newly-wed bride grew red from bashfulness 
like the rising sun. The sound of sehanai blended harmoniously with 
the cooing of cuckoos and the song of birds. 


After the wedding, the bridegroom and the bride were led into the 
inner apartment. The bridegroom and the bride played another round 
of the game of cowries in Shobhabati’s room. The custom of 
basaraghara is not followed in Orissa. So the bridegroom came out 
when the game came to an end. 


Nabaghana brought Shobhabati to Kanakpur in the afternoon of 
that day. Only one maid accompanied Shobhabati. She was none 
other than Ujjala. 
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Chapter — IX 
Repayment of the Loan 


Six years have passed since the marriage of Shobhabati with 
Nabaghana. During this period, many changes have taken place in 
Nabaghana’s life. 


The East Coast Railway line was laid through the kingdom of 
Kanakpur. Aa a result, the Company bought a lot of land. This helped 
Nabaghana make about ten thousand rupees. Again, he also made a 
lot of money selling the sal timber and stones required for road 
construction. He had got involved in this business on Abhiram’s advice. 
He placed Abhiram in charge of the transactions. Not only this, Abiram 
was also put in charge of the estate. In the beginning, Abhiram 
received a share of the profit accruing from the timber trade. Now he 
was paid a monthly salary of one hundred rupees. Under Abhiram’s 
able supervision, court officials no longer oppressed the subjects or 
committed theft. Nabaghana knew that, if employees are given low 
wages, they would be in a way encouraged to make money on the 
side. As a result, they would cheat their master or cheat the subjects. 
In the process the king as well as his subjects would suffer. Nabaghana 
gave his employees handsome salaries. The farmers were happy under 
the new dispensation. Though he had engaged a high-salaried manager, 
he personally supervised the work of his employees. From time to 
time he toured the villages, listened to the grievances of his subjects 
and saw to it that these got promptly redressed. It was necessary to 
dig wells in many villages of Khurdha to provide irrigation facilities. 
He had, therefore, made arrangements for twenty wells to be dug 
every year at the cost of the royal exchequer. In this way, there would 
be one well in every village in his kingdom within five years, and 
gradually the number of wells would increase. After paying the rent to 
the Government and meeting other expenses, substantial savings 
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were made during the last six years. This is as it should be. The annual 
income of his zamindari was forty thousand rupees. The annual rent 
paid to the Government was only ten thousand rupees. With better 
administration, there should be more profit. He had repaid the entire 
loan from the income of his zamindari. In a nutshell, now Nabaghana 
was very comfortable, financially. Only one unhappy event had clouded 
his otherwise happy life: his mother passed away within one year of 
the death of his father. 


A year ago, Nabaghana had got a new building constructed. This 
lay between the parlour and the inner wing of the palace. The building 
was double-storied. It had a big hall in the upper floor and four rooms 
on four sides of the hall. Each room had expensive furniture. Shobhabati 
was blessed with two sons. Their joyous laughter and games always 
filled this building with gaiety. 


It was 2 p. m. The light of the winter sun had mellowed. The rays 
of the sun poured into the hall through the western window. They fell 
on the large photographs hung on the eastern wall and got reflected 
on the floor. There were two big cots at the northern side of the hall. 
The floor was covered with a carpet. To the south of it stood a round 
table made of rose-wood, which glittered. It was surrounded by five 
chairs and one armchair. Marbles and toys of various types were 
arranged neatly on the table. Seating on the cot, Shobhabati was writing 
a letter. She was wearing a pale yellow silk saree and a flannel blouse. 
Her hands were adorned with gold bangles and ornaments. She wore 
a pearl necklace and earrings. Her feet were decked with gold anklets. 
As she was a queen, she wore gold ornaments on her feet. 


There was a wide veranda on the northern side of the hall. Two 
children were busy playing on it. The eldest was five years old; his 
name was Ranjit and he was called Ranu. The name of the younger 
one was Benu; he was two and a half years old. Both the boys were 
fair-complexioned; they were healthy and handsome. Their eyebrows 
were broad; the eldest one had a thick crop of hair on his head, which 
fell over his forehead. The hair of the youngest one was thinner; it 
was curly and long and fell over his back. He looked very pretty 
because of his hair. Their looks made one feel as if they had discended 
from heaven. 
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On the wall there hung a picture of Jesus with two cherubs standing 
on either side; the faces of these two children emitted a glow of sanctity 
like those of the cherubs. 


Ranu was dressed in a dhoti and had put on a flannel coat. Benu 
was dressed with a flannel frock. Both of them wore gold necklaces 
and gold bangles around their arms. 


Ranu was solemnly engrossed in a very important task. He 
had tied a number of ropes to the tip of his cane and was playing 
the game of horse race. Sometimes, he himself became a horse 
and ran, whipping his own body. At others, he favoured Benu by 
making him his horse. He bridled Benu and ran after him, wielding 
the whip. Benu felt deeply grateful for this favour and ran, 
pretending to be a horse. Ranu had devised a new game. The game 
of horse race was over. Benu watched it keenly and tried to grasp 
its rules. Ranu had got a toy train; he wanted to make it run. The 
train lay before him. He untied the rope from the whip and tied a 
piece of red cloth to the cane. This would serve as the signal for 
the train. What kind of train was it if it did not stop when a red 
flag was waved at it? Benu watched his brother making the red 
flag with rapt attention. But he was not one who could sit quietly 
for long. He pushed the train now and then and got scolded by 
Ranu. 


“What a naughty boy! You have broken my train.” 
Benu withdrew his hands out of fear. 


While writing her letter, their mother said, “I am coming. Do not 
be naughty. Play.” 


But their mother did not know that to Ranu, playing a game meant 
being naughty. 


At last the red flag was prepared. Ranu got up. He raised the flag 
and saw how it looked. But who would hold it now? The person who 
drove the train does not hold the flag. That was absolutely clear to 
him. He, therefore, gave this responsibility to Benu and said, “Just 
see, Benu. You run ahead of me, this flag in hand. Let me drive the 
train. Be careful.” 
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Benu said yes and held the flag with great joy. The fact that his 
elder brother allowed him to participate in the game, elated him. 


Ranu turned the key of the train, and it started moving. He started 
whistling through his mouth. If a train does not whistle, how can it be 
a train? 


The train stopped a short distance away. Benu was holding the 
flag. He thought that, if the train stopped running like a naughty horse, 
it deserved to be whipped. He held a whip. Whenever he became a 
horse and stopped running, his brother used to whip him to make him 
run. How could he understand that the whip had in the mean time 
been changed into a red flag? So, when the train stopped on its way, 
he whipped it hard and a wheel of the car fell off. Ranu shouted and 
snatched the flag from Benu’s hands; he also gave Benu a few blows. 


Both of them started crying. Hearing them cry, their mother said, 
absentmindedly, “I am coming now, naughty boys. You should play, 
but you are fighting.” 


But she was engrossed in her work; so she could not come to 
them. 


Ranu felt a little regret after beating Benu. He feared that mother 
might come and punish him. He forgave Benu and took him on his 
lap while he was himself weeping; he started wiping Benu’s tears 
with a piece of cloth. Afterwards, he went to his mother carrying 
Benu and the toy train. 


Their mother had come out of her reverie. She said, “Oh Ranu. 
Naughty boy, why did you hit Benu.” 


Benu had stopped weeping by now. He looked cheerful. His deep 
black eyes exuded a playful simplicity. He explained, “I have broken 
the train; so brother beat me.” 


Ranu had stopped crying, too. He was now standing in the dock 
as an accused. Benu’s confession helped him win the case, and there 
was no fear of being punished by his mother. So he started explaining 
to her what had happened. 


Shobhabati picked up an orange from the table and divided it into 
two parts. He gave one to each. They started eating it. 
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At this time, the sound of shoes clicking on the staircase came. 
Nabaghana appeared on the scene. He entered the room and took 
the easy chair. Both Ranu and Benu came running to him saying, 
‘Bapa’ ‘Bapa’. Ranu stood holding the chair. Benu went and sat on 
his father’s lap. 


Ranu said, “Bapa, Benu has become very naughty. Do you know 
what he has done? He has broken my train.” 


Nabaghana looked at Benu, who said, cheerfully, “I broke the 
train and brother beat me.” 


Smiling, Nabaghana looked at Ranu and said, “Have you beaten 
him? Let me have a look at your train.” Ranu brought it over and 
showed it to his father. Then, he said, “Bapa, you must buy me a 
horse.” 


Nabaghana said, “‘Can you ride a horse?” “Yes I can”. Saying 
this, Ranu started trotting like a horse, whip in hand, and ran round the 
hall. 


Benu said, “Bapa, I too want to ride a horse.” 
Nabaghana kissed him and let him go out to play. 
All this while their mother sat silently pretending to write a letter, 


Nabaghana said, “You have devoted yourself to writing letters today. 
Who are you writing to?” 


Shobhabati said, trying to sound displeased, ‘What is that to you? 
Go, and do your own work. You never have time for these things.” 
Meanwhile, Benu put the ink on his palm from the inkpot and rubbed 
them on his face. Seeing this, she snatched the inkpot from him, 


“This child is very naughty. He does something mischievous all 
the time.” Saying this, she touched his cheeck lovingly and gave him 
a kiss. The red ink smeared Shobhabati’s cheeks. 


Nabaghana said, “This has served you right. This is the punishment 
for not talking to me for so long.” 


Shobhabati said pretending to be angry, “Who is at fault, and see 
who gets punished!” 
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“Am I at fault?” 


While looking at her face in a mirror, Shobhabati said, ‘Whenever 
you have some work, you forget everything else. You will fall sick if 
you slog like this. Why did you not take a little rest today?” 


Saying this, she lay the mirror on the table. She spread a small 
carpet on the floor. She brought a silver plate laden with sweets and 
fruits, and water in a silver glass. The carpet was woven by Shobhabati 
herself. She had also prepared the sweets herself. 


Nabaghana sat down to eat with Ranu and Benu. Putting a slice 
of lemon into his mouth, he said, “Really, I have worked very hard all 
day today and I have sorted out a complicated matter. I have settled a 
very old account. I have calculated the amount of profit earned through 
the timber deal with the railway company. I will tell you something.” 


While rolling a paan, Shobhabati said, “What is it?” 
“Can’t you guess?” 


“I will not say anything. If I fail to guess correctly, you will laugh 
at me.” 


“All right, P11 tell you. Listen. At the time of our marriage I] 
borrowed fifty thousand rupees from you. I have now eamed enough 
money. I want to repay your loan.” Shobhabati was surprised and 
said, “What fifty thousand rupees? I never had so much money at 
any time.” 


“Your father gave you fifty thousand rupees. I am talking about 
this amount.” 


“How can it be my money? That is your money.” 


“No, that is your money. That is called stridhan, property belonging 
to one’s wife.” 


“What is stridhan? The husband is the only dhan of a wife. My 
stridhan is you.” 


“Oh, you want to make me into one of your ornaments.” 


“Don’t joke. That is really your money.” 
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“I repaid my loan with the money your father had left for you. 
Now I will return that money to you.” 


“What! Let me tell you, I have no claim on that money. I will 
never touch it. Again, what is the point of saying ‘my money’ and 
‘your money’? Is not your money mine? Is not your estate mine? 
Again, if these fifty thousand rupees is my money, with whose money 
will it be repaid? Is that money not mine with which you want to repay 
the loan? Is it yours alone?” 


Saying this, Shobhabati rolled out a paan and gave it to Benu. 
Nabagahna finished his meal, rinsed his mouth, washed his hand and 
sat on the chair. Benu put the paan into Nabaghana’s mouth. 
Nabaghana said, 


“You are right. But I had promised to the mahant that one day I 
would repay your loan. So I am under an obligation to repay it.” 


Shobhabati said, “I don’t know anything about it. You and the 
mahant know about it. But, I will never accept the money.” 


“I will also not keep that money with me. I have no right to the 
money earned by Mardaraj Samanta. If I spend that money, I will be 
committing a sin.” 


Smiling, Shobhabati said, “Yes. I cannot say firmly if my father 
had earned that money through honest means. If you think acceptance 
of that amount will make you a sinner, you can do something” 


“What?” 


“Do a good deed with that money so that it helps my father earn 
merit in the other world.” 


Nabaghana said enthusiastically, “Oh, this is a very good idea; 
you have given me very good advice. Tell me, what kind of work you 
want me to do?” 


“How can I tell you? Ask the mahant. Invite him to visit us one of 
these days. I have not met him for a long time.” 


“All right, I will write requesting him to come tomorrow. 
‘Shubhasya Shighram’. A good deed should be done at once. Watch 
out, Benu is rubbing ink on your letter.” 
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Shobhabati ran and caught Benu, “You, naughty boy,” Saying this, 
she took him on her lap. She said, 


“] was writing a letter to Champa. The letter is smudged with ink. 
Why don’t you tell Abhiram Babu to bring Champa here? She is eager 
to come. I have not seen her for a long time.” 


Nabaghana, “‘There is a superstition in our country. No woman 
from a respectable family can leave her house after marriage. They 
cannot even visit their husband’s place of work. They can only go to 
Puri to have a darshan of Lord Jagannath.” 


Shobha, “But Abhiram Babu does not adhere to all the local 
customs. He can disobey this one also. He should bring Champa here 
soon at my special request.” 


Naba, “All right, I will convey the order of my queen to him.” 


Shobhabati laughed. Nabaghana took Ranu and Benu out for a 
stroll. 


Next day, in the afternoon, Narottam Das Babaji arrived. 
Shobhabati and Nabaghana told him about the repayment of the loan. 
The mahant said, “Mother. I am very pleased to see that noble thoughts 
fill your heart. The proposal to use this money to help the poor to 
bring peace to the soul of your father is an excellent one.” 


Nabaghana: “Kindly tell us how our charitable work will have a 
lasting impact.” 


The mahant: “My son, remember, when we had come across Mani 
Nayak in the Puri temple and heard how the moneylender had 
oppressed him, I told you that if you would ever come by a lot of 
money, you should try to help peasants like him. You had promised to 
me that you would do so.” 


“O, I certainly remember my promise and I have been waiting to 
make good that promise.” 


“My son, a golden opportunity now presents itself. The wish of 
mother Shobhabati is that fifty thousand rupees will be donated to the 
poor to bring peace to the soul of her father. You have also promised 
to help poor farmers crushed by heavy loans. I will make a proposal, 
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which will satisfy both of you. I suggest that an agricultural store be 
set up with this money. My son, no one is that needier than the grief- 
stricken peasants in this famine-ravaged State. If you establish an 
agricultural bank you will help hundreds and hundreds of families of 
farmers to escape the clutches of moneylenders, and they will be able 
to lead happy lives. They will bless you and pray for the soul of 
Mardaraj. The establishment of an agricultural store will bring lasting 
benefit to our land. Of course, in our country and in our scriptures, 
there are arrangements, too, for spending this huge amount within the 
space of a day. People do spend millions of rupees in a day. They are 
the rajasik and tamasik gifts. The benefits they bring are but temporary. 
Their fruits are but temporary. After two or three years, people forget 
all about it. A satwik gift does permanent good. I am, therefore, of 
the opinion that if you build something that would last with this money, 
you will be remembered forever. You will do good to thousands and 
thousands of people.” 


Nabaghana: “Your proposal is very good. We agree to it. But 
you have to take the responsibility of building the agricultural bank.” 


The mahant: “My son. My days are numbered. If the bank 
would have been set up when I was younger, I would have gladly 
taken up the responsibility. But now I do not feel equal to the task. 
My work is over. My Lord now is pulling me towards him. Ah, it 
is said in the Sruti, ‘Rasa Vai Sa’, that is if one tastes the current 
of that love and bliss once, nothing can bind him to anything of 
this world. One loses all interests in gifts, services, the welfare of 
others, promises, rules etc. That love is greater than the great, its 
attraction is stronger than the strong. I am being swept away by 
that current of love. I have handed over the responsibility of the 
math to my worthy disciple Madhabananda and I want to spend 
the remaining days of my life only in the company of Lord 
Gourahari all the time. So, I have no time to do any other thing. 
Again, let me tell you one thing more. It is also not wise to give 
such a huge amount to any particular individual. There is a dearth 
of dutiful persons in our country.” 


Nabaghana: “Then it would be better to give the money to the 
Government.” 
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The mahant was of the same opinion. Shobhabati brought Ranu 
and Benu and placed them on the lap of the mahant. Then she put the 
dust from the feet of the mahant on their heads. 


On the very next, King Nabaghana Hari Chandan sent a proposal to 
the Collector for establishment of an Agricultural bank with fifty 
thousand rupees in the name of late Birabhadra Mardaraj. The 
Collector accepted his proposal and wrote to the Government 
accordingly. Narottam Das Babaji helped Nabaghana to repay his 
Joan in this way. 
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A Postscript 


At the request of the queen, Abhiram brought Champabati to 
GarChandramouli. The queen and her companion thus got reunited. 


After selling his house at Nilakanthapur, Mani Nayak came and 
settled in the estate of the king. Nila was given in marriage. 
Shobhabati had not forgotten her. Sometimes she called her over and 
gave her gifts. 


After returning home from the Court of Puri, Pankaj Sahu went 
down with a fever. He passed away after suffermg for seven days. 
Everybody said that since he gave false evidence touching the 
mahaprasad of Lord Jagannath, he met such a terrible fate. His worthy 
son, Bimbadhar was now heir to his huge property. Bimbadhar was a 
rake and a drunkard. He got busy squandering the ill-gotten wealth 
of his father. The money amassed by a miser is always spent in this 
way. 


At Chakradhar’s advice, Suryamani adopted Udayanath. Now 
Chakradhar Pattanayak is the master of her property. Suryamani 
continued to be displeased with Shobhabati. She burned with envy 
and hatred. 


The Government conferred the title of Raja on Nabaghana for 
donating fifty thousand rupees for the establishment of an Agricultural 
store. The Governor conferred this title on him at a grand ceremony 
held at Balabhadrapur palace and praised him generously. The 
Governor concluded his speech saying: 


“I eamestly trust that the noble example of this most enlightened 
and public-spirited prince of Orissa will be followed by all Maharajas, 
Rajas, zemindars and other wealthy people for the amelioration of the 
poor agricultural class.” 


* * * * 
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